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For All Girls— 


In this tissue 


Jane 


Abbott 


Thomson 
Burtis 


‘‘Midge’s 
Sur prise 
Package” 


Elizabeth 
Janet 





Gray 


“Happy 


from 


Sarah 
Louise 


Arnold 
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‘Let's Make a Dress this Afternoon! 


1 The New Singer Electric Has Given the Modern Girl 






But a party tonight, and not a frock in 
her wardrobe that has not been worn to 
too many parties already. Tonight she wants 
something new, something smart and charm- 
ing. And why not, when there, hidden in its 
magic cabinet, is the modern means to all 
the clothes a girl could want. 

“Come on over”, she phones to the girl 
next door, “‘let’s make a dress this afternoon! 
We'll get the material this morning.” 

An hour’s adventure in the shops, and 
home they come with fabric and pattern for 
a tempting frock. Thirty minutes and the 
cutting is done. Then the happiest, easiest, 
most fascinating part of all. 

That charming table that in its idle hours 
stands so gracefully in the living room, be- 
comes ina moment the center of this happy 
afternoon's activities. For it is a Modern 
Singer Electric, the new kind of sewing 
machine that has made sewing to the modern 
girl never a task, but a delightful adventure. 
A quick connection with the nearest socket 
and it is ready. Now there is nothing to do 
but guide the material and watch. A gentle 
pressure of the knee and the hidden power 
moves the needle slowly or sends it silently, 
swiftly,—while the stitches form like magic. 
No need for long experience to do perfect 
stitching. This machine itself, even at the 
will of a novice, performs so smoothly, 
quietly, perfectly. 

A binding is called for. Out of its con- 
venient case comes a Singer Binder. In a 
moment it is attached and yards of binding 
flow through it tocompletea perfect finished 
edge in a tenth, yes atwentieth, of the time 
it would take by hand. There isa bit of shir- 
ring at the shoulders. Another easy-to-use 
attachment does it with professional skill 
and surprising ease and quickness. 


Serre MORNING. No school today. 


A happy afternoon and the frock is done, 
ready for admiring eyes, ready to be worn all 
the more proudly because this modern girl, 
sewingthe modern way, has madeitall herself. 

This New Singer Electric is bringing a 
new conception of sewing to thousands of 
women and girls. It has swept away forever 
all thought of sewing as a task, as something 
hard todo. Just to sit down at this new kind 
of machine is a temptation to the creation of 
beautiful clothes. With it an afternoon of 
sewing means an afternoon of sheer enjoy- 
ment, of rest and relaxation. 
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We invite you to enjoy a personal experi- 
ence with a New Singer Electric in your own 
home on your own sewing, without the 
slightest obligation. There are six models, 


a New Idea of the Joy of Sewing 







including beautiful cabinet machines which 
serve, when closed, as fine furniture for any 
room, and compact, convenient portables 
that you can carry in one hand anywhere in 
the house. And for the home not yet elec- 
trified there are non-electric machines of the 
same superior quality, ready to be equipped 
with Singer Motorand Singerlight when your 
home is wired. 

When the Singer man calls, let him give 
you an interesting demonstration. Or’phone 
or call at the nearest Singer Shop and ask for 
a machine on the Self Demonstration Plan. 
If after a generous trial, you can part with 
it, you may send it back without question. 
But remember that if you let it stay to serve 
you, you need pay only a little each month, 
sums which this Singer will save on your 
clothes over and over again. 


Sold only by the Singer Sewing Machine Company. Shops and salesmen in J 
every community. Easy payments. Liberal allowance for your present machine. 


The New 
SINGER 


Sewing 





ELECTRIC 


Machines 


Copyright U.S.A. 1927 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries 
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Plans for a Wonder- 


ful Party—Free! 


END fora free copy of Dennison’s 
plans for a party that will be 
the wonder and admiration of all 
your friends. The plans include 
everything from charming decora- 
tions and cunning favors to enter- 
taining stunts and games and just- 
right refreshments. And they are 
free—just mail the coupon. 


Use Dennison’s Party Goods 


The complete party plans are taken from 
a whole collection of parties in Dennison’s 
Party Magazine. In the Party Magazine 
you will find new kinds of parties for every 
occasion and every season. And you will 
find just the right supplies—decorations, 
crepe paper, novelties, place cards—at 
your local store where Dennison’s goods 
are sold. They are on sale at stationers, 
department stores, and many drug stores. 

Mail the coupon now for the complete 
free party plans. And why not the newest 
issue of the Party Magazine, filled with 
suggestions for Valentine’s and other 
late winter parties? It’s only 20 cents. 


—Devminows- 


Dennison’s, Dept. 27-N, Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me free, plans for a Valentine Party. 


Name 





Address 





City 

If you want the Party Magazine ( Valentine 

Number) enclose 20 cents and check here_-.....- 
(Why not let us send you some of the famous Dennison 
Books? Check those you want and enclose 10c for each.) 

....Crepe Paper Costumes ..--Crepe Paper Flowers 

| .---Table Decorations ..--Sealing Wax Craft 

| .---Decorating Halls ----Weaving Paper Rope 


State 
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Learn Shorthand by Mail 


Shorthand offers unexcelled opportunities 
for advancement in the business world. You 
can utilize your spare time at home by pre- 
paring to earn more. Let us tell you how 
easily and quickly we can teach you by 
mail. Write today for full particulars. 


THE STANLEY SCHOOL 











P. O. Box 1827 Atlanta, Ga. 





CLASS RINGS AND PINS 
~ Issued Sent 
poe 









est 
» Ring as shown with any one or twoletters in 
M9 center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
ai @ more,$2.25 cach. Sterling silver, Sampics 
— Senda officers. Special orders filied. 


Metal Arts Co.,Inc., 754 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Winners of Our 
What-I-wish-in-my-Magaxine 
Contest 


- OU may order the kind of story 

you want and a famous author will 
carry it out—that is, if yours is chosen 
as one of the twelve best,” we said last 
September when we told you about the 
new Made-to-Order Story Contest. And 
how the orders did roll in. “There 


‘were just too many good ones,” Mr. 


Hughes Mearns, the judge, wrote us 
when he sent in the twelve he consid- 
ered the best. 

And here—before we say another 
word about it—are the names of the 
winners: 


Delilah Blaugh, of Chisholm, Minn. 
Virginia Carew, of Westwood, N. J. 
Sallie Emery Flint, of Paris, France 
Harriet Gersman, of New York City 
LeNore Hanson, of Hart, Michigan 
. Elizabeth C. Ladd, of Pripet, Maine 
Alberta Lee, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Gladys Leonard, of Quincy, Mass. 

* Dorothy Luber, of Stamford, Conn. 

, Evelyn H. Preston, of Detroit, Mich. 
Dorothy Sandison, of Huntsville, Mo. 
‘Kathryn Smith, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Among the writers they chose are 
Dorothy Canfield, Augusta Huiell Sea- 
man, Ellis Parker Butler, Jane Abbott, 
Constance Lindsay Skinner, Edith Bal- 
linger Price, Samuel Scoville, Jr., Mary 
Frances Shuford—yes, another Midge 
story—Louise Whitefield Bray, Emilie 
Benson and Alden Arthur Knipe. 

And best of all, the first story by 
Augusta Huiell Seaman and Delilah 
Blaugh is being written right now. De- 
lilah asked for a boarding school story— 
with a mystery in it. “If a jolly boarding 
school girl is added to a mystery,” she 
said, “I am sure that a delightful story 
will result.” And when we told Mrs. 
Seaman she said she thought so, too. 
And Mrs. Seaman straight away went to 
visit a very real boarding school. 

“But what is the mystery to be about,” 
we asked. 

“That,” she said, “is a secret. A very 
mysterious secret.” And that is all we 
know. 

The other writers are just as uncom- 
municative. Perhaps we can tell you 
more next month. And watch next month, 


too, for the list of fortunate girls whose 


stories received honorable mention. 














Here's a letter from Jeanette 
Riemer, a member of the 
Girls’ Club — the friendly 
circle of light-hearted 
girls whe have such 
@ good time earn- 
ing gifts and 
dollars. 


Gifts and Dollars 
For You, Too. 


t HE wrist watch that you sent me 

couldn’t be better. I have always wanted 

a watch like that and it is much better 
than I’d even dreamed. 

All my friends like it so well that they want 
to start right away to earn one the Girls’ Club 
way. 

I’m going to keep on and earn a banjo-uke 
and a pen and pencil set. 

Aside from the generous gifts I like the 
extra spending money the Club brings me. 
It certainly is wonderfully handy to have a 
few odd dollars at the right time. 


Jeanette R., Mass. 


AN’T you glimpse it on Jeanette’s 

wrist—the shining white gold watch she 
herself earned! Can’t you picture her pride 
in showing it to her friends! And don’t you 
agree that it’s just about the pleasantest 
thing in the world to have an extra $1.00 
or $5.00 in your purse “‘at just the right 
time?” 

Of course you do! 

And of course you would like to know 
more about a Club where fun-loving girls 
like Jeanette—and like you—are every day 
earning such generous gifts and carefree 
dollars to spend just as they please. 

Let me share with you the story of 
another happy experience. 


Dear Manager: | joined your Club because I 
needed some money for a new winter coat and 
I hated to ask my mother. 

I paid for a “‘just darling’ coat with $18.00 of 
my Club earnings and felt indeed proud, it 
being the first purchase I ever made with money 
of my own. Since then I have bought school 
books and supplies. 

It gives a girl an air of self-reliance to have 


money all her own. 
Mildred V., Miss. 
Will You Join— 


We want you to join our lively Club. We 
want you to share the happiness of having 
extra money to spend for charming clothes, 
school fun, Girl Scout equipment, at- 
tractive gifts, and little extras. 

Send me a note today, telling me your 
name and age and I shall be glad to tell you 
about our easy earning plan. Not a cent 
will it cost you, and you can begin to profit 


r te Gt Hoban, 


Address: 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
1056 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














“Midnight spreads 
And fudge and 


That is 


«uv» Upstairs, Downstairs 


our new serzal 


ii ALL takes place at Har- 
wood Hall, a_ boarding 
school in Virginia. And you 
will want to know every one 
of the girls— Renée d’ Auber- 
ville, slender and dark-eyed, 
who comes from a moss-hung 
old mansion in New Orleans; 
Carlisle, whose life has been 
mostly babies and helping 
with the children; Julie Aus- 
tin, whose mother is a famous 
actress; and Barbara and Fatty 
and all the others. 

And the Ghost! For this is 
a boarding school mystery 
story with an honest-to-good- 
ness ghost who trails upstairs, downstairs, and who 
certainly succeeds in getting the girls of Harwood Hall 
into more scrapes than they would have thought of 
themselves. But we can’t tell any more. Begin it yourself 
in February. 

There are other good things in February, too. The last 
installment of Curly Rides High, for one thing, which 
solves all the mystery of Curly’s unknown enemy. 











and apple pie beds, 


parties galore” 


Boarding School 





Samuel Scoville, Jr., Dorothy 
Canfield, the Knipes, another 
Midge story by Mary Frances 
Shuford, Louise Whitefield 
Bray, and all the others. 

We can’t begin to tell you 
all the jolly things that are 
ahead—articles on sewing and 
cooking, parties and camping, 
gypsy trips and gardening, 
articles on clothes, poetry, 
true stories from girls whose 
problems are your problems, 
too. 

And serials. Ethel Cook 
Eliot has written The Dryad 

, and the Hired Boy for us; 
and there will be a new mystery serial by Augusta Huiell 
Seaman, too. Watch for them! 

You will want to read the Diary of the girls who went 
to the International Camp in March, and all their adven- 
tures. There was the little French baby they adopted on 
the os 6 going over, and shopping in Paris, and camping 
in England, and Swiss and French and Hungarian girls, 


and guides from @gother nations for camp buddies in the 


Constance Lindsay Skinner writes of a 
spring day in old Virginia when a 
young school boy named George 
Washington went for a wild ride and 
what came of it. Neysa McMein, the 
artist whose pictures you all know, 
tells how she became a famous illus- 
trator. A sensitive girl tells the true 
story of what she did about it. But 
look at the list at the right. 

And such delightful 
things are coming all 
during 1928, too. 

The Made-to-Order 
stories will appear every 
month. We tell you all 
about them on page 3. 
But just say the names to 
yourself—AugustaHuiell 
Seaman, Ellis Parker 
Butler, Jane Abbott, 











Some things you will find 
on the February 


contents page 
Upstairs, Downstairs, 2 new 
serial, by Edith Bishop Sherman 
Young George, by Constance Lindsay 
Skinner 
Red Riding Hood’s Wolf—and Cora, 
by Josephine Lawrence 
Curly Rides High, by Thomson Burtis 
Neysa McMein, by Virginia Moore 
When Your Cooking Club Meets, 4y 
Winifred Moses 
Improve Your Form—new ball games 
“IT Am A Girl Who is Sensitive’’ 
Book Covers you can Make—a new kind 
of handicraft by Ilonka Karasz 


News Notes and Parties and Puzzles 
and Books and many other things 
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days when they pitched their 
tents on Lake Geneva with Mont 
Blanc looking down on them 
while they went swimming and 
played games. 

There is a story of an English 
boarding school in March, too, 
that you will not want to miss. 

And in April Kenneth Payson Kemp- 
ton’s Kill or Cure is the story of a girl 
who went to sea to get well,.and who 
found a thrilling adventure there. 

In April, too, is the first Made-to- 
Order story by Augusta Huiell Seaman. 
Dorothy Blaugh, who ordered it, asked 
for a boarding-school mystery story 
and Mrs. Seaman is visiting a boarding 
school so that the setting will be right. 

And in May—but this is the end of 
the page and we'll save the other good 
things for surprises! Read every issue! 














Here are Helen 
Ferris and Ca- 
mille Davied 
planning The 
American Girl 
for next year 





“And what a 
long list of 
jolly stories 
and lovely pic- 
tures we will 
have,” they say 


Along the Editors’ Trail 


ERE is a New Year’s surprise for you. Be- 

ginning with this issue, THe AMERICAN 

Girt will have a new editor, Camille 
Davied. In the picture on this page you see Helen 
Ferris and Camille Davied together, with Miss 
Ferris on the left, talking over many plans for 
1928 with our new editor and handing on the edi- 
torship to her. 

It was over four years ago that Helen Ferris 
came to THE American Girt. And those of uswho 
have taken the magazine all the time since realize 
how, slowly but surely, it has become THe AMEr- 
ican Girw of today—a magazine we all love and 
for which we all wait eagerly every month. It has 
become, too, a magazine that librarians and people 
everywhere who know good literature have recog- 
nized as a very fine magazine for girls. 

Tue American Girt and its readers 
are sorry to have Helen Ferris leave the 
magazine. It is like a parting of good 
friends; but a parting, too, in which our 
farewell carries with it our happiest wishes 
to Helen Ferris in her new work. She says 
that will be writing books. 

You will be interested to know how 
Helen Ferris and Camille Davied hap- 





pened to meet. It was at a girls’ camp and all 
through one rainy afternoon they sat in a tent with 
the rain pattering on the canvas, and talked and 
talked. They had such fun that summer together, 
with the girls of that camp. 

And when the time came that Miss Ferris needed 
someone to help her with THe American Gir_, 
she at once thought of Camille Davied and how 
well she knew what girls like to read and how 
much she knew about magazines, too. So she tele- 
graphed to her and Camille Davied came to you 
and to THe American Girt. And ever since, they 
have been making the magazine for you. Such fun 
it has been, too, with the girls from everywhere 
writing in to say what they would like; until the 
walls of the editor’s office have spread wide 
enough to take in all the readers, too, as 
assistant editors. 

So, with the new year, Helen Ferris 
leaves for you and Camille Davied and 
Tue American Girt her best wishes and 
her happiness in having been your editor. 
And Tue American Girt and Camille 
Davied and all the readers, who are as- 
sistant editors, give Helen Ferris their 
very best good wishes in her new work. 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 50 
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ashington DC.) 
Girl Scouts’ | 


We want you to 
know that this store 
is official headquar- 
ters for Washing: 
ton, and when you 
come in for Girl 
Scout Apparel or 
Equipment, you will 
find a royal wel- 
come here. 























10 Scranton 


Samters 


...and only Samters... 
show and sell all Girl 
Scouts equipment. ..and 
Boy Scouts too... young 


folks floor . . . second. 





InN: ewburzgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 
For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 
Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK 








In St. Paul— 


~ Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


wheelden Saddle 
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SIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT 
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Tell It with You 
Camera 

A New Photography Contest 

force do you do in winter where 

you live? Out of doors, we mean. 
Do you ski and toboggan and skate? Or 
are you one of those sun-tanned South- 
erners whose climate permits swimming 
and golf and tennis all the year round? 

Whatever is your favorite winter out- 
door activity, THE AMERICAN Giri wants 
you to take a picture of it. Take a snap- 
shot of your friends in action and send 
it in toour Winter Sports Picture Contest. 
It doesn’t matter what they are doing— 
diving into the blue waters of the Pacific 
on a California January day or hiking 
through snow-powdered woods in New 
Jersey or building a snow wall in Maine. 
But they must be doing something, for 
the main part of the contest is for action 
pictures. For the best one will be award- 
ed a vest pocket camera and for the sec- 
ond best, a kodak album. 

There is another division of the con- 
test, however, for the girls who like to 
take pictures of scenery, who love the 
filigree shadows that tree-branches cast 
on the snow, and the path of light the 
moon makes across still water. The most 


| this section will be awarded one of Clara 
Sipprell’s lovely photographs. 

Miss Sipprell, by the way, who is one 
of the most famous photographers in 
America, will be judge of both parts of 
the contest. And she will select, too, 
many photographs besides the prize- 
winners to be published from time to 
time on the Beholder page of THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. 





| test. The closing date is February fif- 
| teenth. 

1. The contest is open to any reader of 

THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

2. There are two divisions, namely: 
Section One—For action photographs 
showing winter activities, whether in 
the North or in the South. 

Section wo—For landscape photo- 
graphs of winter scenes. 

3. Each contestant may submit as many 

as three photographs in Section One, and 


testant may enter one or both divisions. 
4. Each photograph entered must bear, 


dress of the girl sending it, and also her 
troop number if she is a Girl Scout. 

5. Miss Clara Sipprell, professional pho- 
tographer, will judge both sections. 

6. All entries must be in THE AmMéer- 


New York City, by midnight of February 
15, 1928. 





beautiful camera picture submitted in| 


Here are the conditions of the con- | 


one photograph in Section Two. A con- | 


on the back, the name, age, and full ad- | 


IcAN Grrt office, 670 Lexington Avenue. | 
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In Brooklyn— 





Official head 
quarters for Girl 
and Boy Scout 
clothing and ac 
cessories is at 


| A & S—where a 
special depart: 


ment awaits you. 





ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 


BROOKLYN 





In Boston— 





Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Girl Scout 
Apparel and Ac- 
cessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment, is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor Main Store. 





Jordan Marsh Company 





In Rochester— 


GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL Head- 
quarters are located 
in the Shops. of 
| Youthful Fashions, on 
| the Third Floor. 








| B. Forman Co. 
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In Indianapolis 

Girl Scouts will naturally secure 
all their equipment from 


L. S. Ayres & Company 





























oop MoRROW, New Year! Weare 
(s glad and happy to greet you! 
Of course you will under- 
stand that there is still a choking in our 
throat as we think of the Old Year 
just gone. How dear he has been! 
Think of all the golden mornings— 
the wealth of days—and the glorious sunsets that 
he opened to us! And so great joy in it all! Three 
hundred and sixty-five blessed days! Dear old 
Nineteen-Hundred-Twenty-Seven! 

But he has said good-bye to us, and here we are 
face to face with you, Nineteen-Hundred-Twenty- 
Eight! Welcome, new comrade! We shall be the 
best of friends. And we hear that you have three 
hundred and sixty-six days in your pack for us. We 
shall love every day of them, with a little extra love 
thrown in for that wonderful added day of yours. 

You see, we Girl Scouts, all of us, are climbing 
toward understanding and reaching after the things 
we love best. And the road does “wind up-hill all 
the way,” but a darling road it is, and wonderful 
treasures we are finding beside our path as we climb. 

Of course Good-Will goes along with us, and the 
Love of Comrades. And Joy stays by, rain or shine; 
and Courage and Pluck are sure to come alongside 
when the hills are steep or the way is rough. There 
is always a song in our hearts, and the duller the 
task, the louder we sing. That’s our chosen way, 
New Year, and we know you will love it, too. 
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A New Year’s Message 
from Our President Sarah Louise Arnold 


. ome 
i the 
“New Year 































What have you in your pack for us, by way of 
surprise? Good things, we know. The years that 
have come before you have taught us to expect 
that. 

And what did you say then, New Year? We must 
listen. “You will show them only a day at a time”— 
you say? “And you are glad that the road always 
winds up-hill?” 

Ah, we understand! We shall 
love to travel with you, a day at a 
time! And you may count upon 
us for our level best, dear New 
Year. And sometimes more than 
level best, for the Girl Scouts like 
to give good measure—“heaped 
up, pressed down, and running 
over!” That’s the Girl Scout’s 
measure of doing and giving. 

Now then—let’s take hold of 
hands, Girl Scouts, all of us, and 
together we’l]l 
trudge gladlyalong 
with the New Year, 
singing as we go. 

Our best to you, 
New Year! And 
we’re mighty glad 
you’ve come to us! 


We are climbing 
toward understand- 
ing and reaching 
after the things we 
love best. The road _ 
does “wind up-hill 

all the way,” but a 
darling road it is 
and wonderful trea- 
sures we find be- 
side our path as 
we climb upwards 


SOs 
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Portrait of Betsey, by Brenda Putnam 
Days 
By Karle Wilson Baker 


Some days my thoughts are just cocoons—all cold, and dull, and blind, 
They hang from dripping branches in the grey woods of my mind; 

And other days they drift and shine—such free and flying things! 

I find the gold-dust in my hair, left by their brushing wings. 


From “Old Coins,” published by the Yale University Press 
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She trained 
Natty Bumpo 
herself, using 
a_ clothesline 
and a child’s 
small sled. 











He was a lov- 
able, provok- 
ing pup, but 
he had _ the 
quality of 
leadership 


EE 





dogs woke, roused by the 

rising wind or some drifting 
scent, or the round bright moon, 
and howled as only huskies, 
who do not bark, can howl. The rest of the team and the 
rangy puppies joined him in an enthusiastic, long-drawn 
symphony that re-echoed in the mountains. 

Lissa Manning, asleep in the spare bedroom of the old 
farmhouse, woke and rolled over, almost imagining that 
she was in Alaska instead of everyday, familiar New 
Hampshire. The racket grew to a climax, and then a pistol 
shot snapped sharply and the howling subsided. Mr. Olcott 


[: THE icy night one of the 


Lissa’s Puppy Team 
By ELIZABETH JANET GRAY 


Illustrations by Thomas Skinner 


had fired off a blank cartridge 
to calm his team and his too 
exuberant pups. 

Lissa, now wide awake, held 
her wrist out in the cold for a 
second—half past four by the radiolite dial—before she 
snuggled down again under the covers and began to plan 
what she would do with the day ahead of her. A short 
calculation showed her that if she was to race the team of 
young dogs in the next Derby, which would be the last 
but one of the season, she would have to be entered very 
soon, and to be entered she must win Mr. Olcott’s consent. 
She would ask him today. If he would only agree! In all 
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her fifteen years, Lissa told 
herself, she had _ never 
wanted anything so much. 

The dog races were a 
comparatively new feature 
of the winter carnivals, but 
they were rousing much in- 
terest and _ excitement. 
Lissa knew a Boston girl, 
a débutante, slim and 
pretty and popular, who 
had passed up many a 
party in order to race her 
dog team in the carnivals, 
and who had once, a vivid 
figure in scarlet, brought 
her team to third place. All 
she herself asked was a 
chance to be in the race, to 
run swiftly along with her 
hands on the sledge handles 
while the dogs, athrill with 
the excitement of the con- 
test, galloped before her. 
That, she felt, would turn 
her winter from a dissap- 
pointment and a waste into 
a real triumph—victory 
out of defeat. 

For it had seemed re- 
markably like defeat when 
a siege of influenza in the 
fall had not only deprived 
her of hockey and class be 
offices, but had lingered on fe 
in the form of a nasty - 
cough and a listlessness 
that she tried to hide, until 














her parents and even cas- 
ual Tom and Mabel had 
begun to look worried. Then had followed many consulta- 
tions with the doctor. And the upshot of it all was that Lissa 
had been despatched to spend the winter months with Mr. 
and Mrs. Olcott, who lived all year round a few miles from 
the intervale where the Mannings spent their summers. 

Lissa loved the mountains; the happiest Christmas of 
her life had been the year the entire family, with a sprin- 
kling of cousins and friends, had migrated to their roomy 
mountain bungalow and there camped out during the 
holidays. But this was different. This was exile. Every- 
thing at home went on without her while, up here, eight 
miles from the village, she took long hikes on snowshoes 
by herself or helped Mrs. Olcott about the house or fol- 
lowed Mr. Olcott over the hills and meadows as he put his 
magnificent team of huskies through their daily dozen. 
These were the gay and lively periods. There were also the 
times when Mr. Olcott and Ben, the hired man, took the 
team off to races, and Lissa and Mrs. Olcott were left 
alone with the mountains and the snow, and only the tinkle 
of the ten-party telephone and the daily visit of the mail- 
rider broke the monotony. 

It was during one of these times that the idea occurred 
to Lissa of making a second team out of the lanky, keen, 
almost grown-up puppies which were to be sold in the 
spring. She had chosen her lead-dog, Natty Bumpo, a 
lovable, provoking beast who was always turning up un- 
expectedly in inconvenient places to be fallen over or 
scalded with the breakfast cocoa or plastered with the rice 
and meat diet of the whole dog family, but who had the 
qualities of leadership. She had begun with him, using a 
clothesline and a child’s sled for his training. When Mr. 


Olcott came back—with a new silver cup—he had laughed 
at her efforts, but had nevertheless found for her in the 
shed a dog sledge and harness that needed only a couple 
of hours’ work to be perfectly good. And now, having 
trained her pups into something approaching a team, she 
wanted to race them. Oh, how she wanted to race them! 

The day was like other mountain days, cold and dry; 
the mountains, white with snow and black with patches of 
spruce, stood out jaggedly against a remote blue sky. Lissa 
bundled up in her three pairs of woolen stockings and 
her high, waterproof Parker boots, in tweed knickers and 
flannel shirt and sweater and suéde jacket, and crammed 
her grandmother’s old sealskin skating cap over her red 
gold curls, while Natty Bumpo, allowed in the house be- 
cause he was lead-dog, cavorted and wriggled in ecstasy 
about her. They each had a cookie as they went out through 
the kitchen and crossed to the corral where the dogs were 
kept. There was instant uproar. Lissa’s team knew that 
they were going out and the members of the older team 
were not at all too dignified to tug at their chains and 
shout that they wanted to go too. 

Lissa had to grow very stern during the harnessing. But 
she commanded and scolded until, with a grasp of the 
Kid’s furry ruff and a jerk, a push against Mowgli’s 
massive frame, and quick work with the buckles, she put 
the dogs in order—two pairs harnessed to the center trace 
and Natty Bumpo ahead. 

“Mush!” shouted Lissa. They were off with such vim 
that the sledge handles were jerked out of her hands and 
she caught up just in time to bring the team to a stop at 
the front porch with a very satisfactory flourish. 
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Mr. Olcott, who had been previously invited, came out 
to inspect them. Lissa felt very proud as his approving 
glance swept over her pups. They lay in the snow at 
parade rest, a tawny pair, a black and white pair, and 
Natty, the colored darling, a youthful edition of Mr. 
Olcott’s own lead dog, who had once won the Quebec 
Derby. Five pairs of pointed ears were pricked up and 
five pairs of slanting eyes were alert. 

“Now,” said Lissa, when she thought the imposing sight 
had time to sink in, “may I race them at the next 
carnival ?” 

Mr. Olcott laughed and rubbed his‘chin. “So that’s 
what you’ve been after,” he said. 

Her eyes were fixed on his kind, rugged face. He must 
say yes, she thought. But he shook his head. 

“I’m sorry, Lissa; I didn’t know you were hoping for 
that. You’ve done mighty well with those pups, but you 
couldn’t race them. It’s one thing around here where there’s 
nothing at issue and the dogs know it. But it’s another 
when you get them at a carnival with all the excitement and 
the shouting—why, a little thing like you couldn’t control 
them for two minutes.” 

“But I don’t expect to make a place,”’ ventured Lissa. 
“T just want a chance to come in last!” 

“Bless you, child, you probably wouldn’t come in at 
all! No, let’s forget it. I’m sorry to have you disappointed 
like this, but it’s out of the question. Get out your skis and 
your snow shoes again. You can go anywhere around these 
mountains in winter—places off the trails that you 
wouldn’t dare go in summer—and always find your way 
back by your own tracks. Best put the dogs away and see 


’ 


if you can find where Meredith’s big pine really is.’ 

Lissa hesitated. She was bitterly disappointed. She knew 
Mr. Olcott well enough to realize that he would not change 
his mind. And after all, if she couldn’t race, what was the 
use of going on with the training? She dug the toe of her 
boot into the snow and drooped disconsolately over the 
handle bars. Natty, thinking that she was ready to go at 
last, jumped with such enthusiasm in his furry, sinewy 
body that she could not bear to disappoint him. 

“T’'ll take them out today, anyhow,” she said. 

They galloped down the road and over the fence that 
was buried under the crusted snow, and skimmed across 
the level meadow. Lissa stepped on the runners and clung 
to the handles, and was carried into the clean, invigorating 
wind. There were no reins, but the dogs followed her 
directions as she called ‘‘Gee” for the right and “Haw” 
for the left. 

They crossed the brook by a snow bridge and turned 
up the bare hill toward a chilly, forlorn summer cottage, 
Natty as usual pulling more than his share. Once at the 
top, they plunged down the other side, and Lissa had to 
dig her heels into the snow and pull back against the 
sledge to keep it from sliding into the dogs’ legs. At the 
bottom the team performed its usual little trick of 
getting itself and the sledge tightly wound up in the 
traces. 

Flushed and warm from exercise, she peeled off her outer 
jacket and, dropping it on the sledge, ran forward to un- 
tangle her charges. The sleeve had flopped out across her 
path, and she tripped over it, tumbled, and rolled into the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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her fifteen years, Lissa told 
herself, she had never 
wanted anything so much. 

The dog races were a 
comparatively new feature 
of the winter carnivals, but 
they were rousing much in- 
terest and _ excitement. 
Lissa knew a Boston girl, 
a débutante, slim and 
pretty and popular, who 
had passed up many a 
party in order to race her 
dog team in the carnivals, 
and who had once, a vivid 
figure in scarlet, brought 
her team to third place. All 
she herself asked was a 
chance to be in the race, to 
run swiftly along with her 
hands on the sledge handles 
while the dogs, athrill with 
the excitement of the con- 
test, galloped before her. 
That, she felt, would turn 
her winter from a dissap- 
pointment and a waste into 
a real triumph—victory 
out of defeat. 

For it had seemed re- 
markably like defeat when 
a siege of influenza in the 
fall had not only deprived 
her of hockey and class 
offices, but had lingered on 
in the form of a nasty 
cough and a listlessness 
that she tried to hide, until 














her parents and even cas- 
ual Tom and Mabel had 
begun to look worried. Then had followed many consulta- 
tions with the doctor. And the upshot of it all was that Lissa 
had been despatched to spend the winter months with Mr. 
and Mrs. Olcott, who lived all year round a few miles from 
the intervale where the Mannings spent their summers. 

Lissa loved the mountains; the happiest Christmas of 
her life had been the year the entire family, with a sprin- 
kling of cousins and friends, had migrated to their roomy 
mountain bungalow and there camped out during the 
holidays. But this was different. This was exile. Every- 
thing at home went on without her while, up here, eight 
miles from the village, she took long hikes on snowshoes 
by herself or helped Mrs. Olcott about the house or fol- 
lowed Mr. Olcott over the hills and meadows as he put his 
magnificent team of huskies through their daily dozen. 
These were the gay and lively periods. There were also the 
times when Mr. Olcott and Ben, the hired man, took the 
team off to races, and Lissa and Mrs. Olcott were left 
alone with the mountains and the snow, and only the tinkle 
of the ten-party telephone and the daily visit of the mail- 
rider broke the monotony. 

It was during one of these times that the idea occurred 
to Lissa of making a second team out of the lanky, keen, 
almost grown-up puppies which were to be sold in the 
spring. She had chosen her lead-dog, Natty Bumpo, a 
lovable, provoking beast who was always turning up un- 
expectedly in inconvenient places to be fallen over or 
scalded with the breakfast cocoa or plastered with the rice 
and meat diet of the whole dog family, but who had the 
qualities of leadership. She had begun with him, using a 
clothesline and a child’s sled for his training. When Mr. 


Olcott came back—with a new silver cup—he had laughed 
at her efforts, but had nevertheless found for her in the 
shed a dog sledge and harness that needed only a couple 
of hours’ work to be perfectly good. And now, having 
trained her pups into something approaching a team, she 
wanted to race them. Oh, how she wanted to race them! 

The day was like other mountain days, cold and dry; 
the mountains, white with snow and black with patches of 
spruce, stood out jaggedly against a remote blue sky. Lissa 
bundled up in her three pairs of woolen stockings and 
her high, waterproof Parker boots, in tweed knickers and 
flannel shirt and sweater and suéde jacket, and crammed 
her grandmother’s old sealskin skating cap over her red 
gold curls, while Natty Bumpo, allowed in the house be- 
cause he was lead-dog, cavorted and wriggled in ecstasy 
about her. They each had a cookie as they went out through 
the kitchen and crossed to the corral where the dogs were 
kept. There was instant uproar. Lissa’s team knew that 
they were going out and the members of the older team 
were not at all too dignified to tug at their chains and 
shout that they wanted to go too. 

Lissa had to grow very stern during the harnessing. But 
she commanded and scolded until, with a grasp of the 
Kid’s furry ruff and a jerk, a push against Mowgli’s 
massive frame, and quick work with the buckles, she put 
the dogs in order—two pairs harnessed to the center trace 
and Natty Bumpo ahead. 

“Mush!” shouted Lissa. They were off with such vim 
that the sledge handles were jerked out of her hands and 
she caught up just in time to bring the team to a stop at 
the front porch with a very satisfactory flourish. 
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Mr. Olcott, who had been previously invited, came out 
to inspect them. Lissa felt very proud as his approving 
glance swept over her pups. They lay in the snow at 
parade rest, a tawny pair, a black and white pair, and 
Natty, the colored darling, a youthful edition of Mr. 
Olcott’s own lead dog, who had once won the Quebec 
Derby. Five pairs of pointed ears were pricked up and 
five pairs of slanting eyes were alert. 

“Now,” said Lissa, when she thought the imposing sight 
had time to sink in, “may I race them at the next 
carnival ?” 

Mr. Olcott laughed and rubbed his ‘chin. “So that’s 
what you’ve been after,” he said. 

Her eyes were fixed on his kind, rugged face. He must 
say yes, she thought. But he shook his head. 

“I’m sorry, Lissa; I didn’t know you were hoping for 
that. You've done mighty well with those pups, but you 
couldn’t race them. It’s one thing around here where there’s 
nothing at issue and the dogs know it. But it’s another 
when you get them at a carnival with all the excitement and 
the shouting—why, a little thing like you couldn’t control 
them for two minutes.” 

“But I don’t expect to make a place,” ventured Lissa. 
“J just want a chance to come in last!” 

“Bless you, child, you probably wouldn't come in at 
all! No, let’s forget it. I’m sorry to have you disappointed 
like this, but it’s out of the question. Get out your skis and 
your snow shoes again. You can go anywhere around these 
mountains in winter—places off the trails that you 
wouldn’t dare go in summer—and always find your way 
back by your own tracks. Best put the dogs away and see 
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if you can find where Meredith’s big pine really is. 

Lissa hesitated. She was bitterly disappointed. She knew 
Mr. Olcott well enough to realize that he would not change 
his mind. And after all, if she couldn't race, what was the 
use of going on with the training? She dug the toe of her 
boot into the snow and drooped disconsolately over the 
handle bars. Natty, thinking that she was ready to go at 
last, jumped with such enthusiasm in his furry, sinewy 
body that she could not bear to disappoint him. 

“T’ll take them out today, anyhow,” she said. 

They galloped down the road and over the fence that 
was buried under the crusted snow, and skimmed across 
the level meadow. Lissa stepped on the runners and clung 
to the handles, and was carried into the clean, invigorating 
wind. There were no reins, but the dogs followed her 
directions as she called ‘“‘Gee” for the right and “Haw” 
for the left. 

They crossed the brook by a snow bridge and turned 
up the bare hill toward a chilly, forlorn summer cottage, 
Natty as usual pulling more than his share. Once at the 
top, they plunged down the other side, and Lissa had to 
dig her heels into the snow and pull back against the 
sledge to keep it from sliding into the dogs’ legs. At the 
bottom the team performed its usual little trick of 
getting itself and the sledge tightly wound up in the 
traces. 

Flushed and warm from exercise, she peeled off her outer 
jacket and, dropping it on the sledge, ran forward to un- 
tangle her charges. The sleeve had flopped out across her 
path, and she tripped over it, tumbled, and rolled into the 
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her fifteen years, Lissa told 
herself, she had never 
wanted anything so much. 

The dog races were a 
comparatively new feature 
of the winter carnivals, but 
they were rousing much in- 
terest and _ excitement. 
Lissa knew a Boston girl, 
a débutante, slim and 
pretty and popular, who 
had passed up many a 
party in order to race her 
dog team in the carnivals, 
and who had once, a vivid 
figure in scarlet, brought 
her team to third place. All 
she herself asked was a 
chance to be in the race, to 
run swiftly along with her 
hands on the sledge handles 
while the dogs, athrill with 
the excitement of the con- 
test, galloped before her. 
That, she felt, would turn 
her winter from a dissap- 
pointment and a waste into 
a real triumph—victory 
out of defeat. 

For it had seemed re- 
markably like defeat when 
a siege of influenza in the 
fall had not only deprived 
her of hockey and class 
offices, but had lingered on 
in the form of a nasty 
cough and a listlessness 
that she tried to hide, until 














her parents and even cas- 
ual Tom and Mabel had 
begun to look worried. Then had followed many consulta- 
tions with the doctor. And the upshot of it all was that Lissa 
had been despatched to spend the winter months with Mr. 
and Mrs. Olcott, who lived all year round a few miles from 
the intervale where the Mannings spent their summers. 

Lissa loved the mountains; the happiest Christmas of 
her life had been the year the entire family, with a sprin- 
kling of cousins and friends, had migrated to their roomy 
mountain bungalow and there camped out during the 
holidays. But this was different. This was exile. Every- 
thing at home went on without her while, up here, eight 
miles from the village, she took long hikes on snowshoes 
by herself or helped Mrs. Olcott about the house or fol- 
lowed Mr. Olcott over the hills and meadows as he put his 
magnificent team of huskies through their daily dozen. 
These were the gay and lively periods. There were also the 
times when Mr. Olcott and Ben, the hired man, took the 
team off to races, and Lissa and Mrs. Olcott were left 
alone with the mountains and the snow, and only the tinkle 
of the ten-party telephone and the daily visit of the mail- 
rider broke the monotony. 

It was during one of these times that the idea occurred 
to Lissa of making a second team out of the lanky, keen, 
almost grown-up puppies which were to be sold in the 
spring. She had chosen her lead-dog, Natty Bumpo, a 
lovable, provoking beast who was always turning up un- 
expectedly in inconvenient places to be fallen over or 
scalded with the breakfast cocoa or plastered with the rice 
and meat diet of the whole dog family, but who had the 
qualities of leadership. She had begun with him, using a 
clothesline and a child’s sled for his training. When Mr. 


Olcott came back—with a new silver cup—he had laughed 
at her efforts, but had nevertheless found for her in the 
shed a dog sledge and harness that needed only a couple 
of hours’ work to be perfectly good. And now, having 
trained her pups into something approaching a team, she 
wanted to race them. Oh, how she wanted to race them! 

The day was like other mountain days, cold and dry; 
the mountains, white with snow and black with patches of 
spruce, stood out jaggedly against a remote blue sky. Lissa 
bundled up in her three pairs of woolen stockings and 
her high, waterproof Parker boots, in tweed knickers and 
flannel shirt and sweater and suéde jacket, and crammed 
her grandmother’s old sealskin skating cap over her red 
gold curls, while Natty Bumpo, allowed in the house be- 
cause he was lead-dog, cavorted and wriggled in ecstasy 
about her. They each had a cookie as they went out through 
the kitchen and crossed to the corral where the dogs were 
kept. There was instant uproar. Lissa’s team knew that 
they were going out and the members of the older team 
were not at all too dignified to tug at their chains and 
shout that they wanted to go too. 

Lissa had to grow very stern during the harnessing. But 
she commanded and scolded until, with a grasp of the 
Kid’s furry ruff and a jerk, a push against Mowgli’s 
massive frame, and quick work with the buckles, she put 
the dogs in order—two pairs harnessed to the center trace 
and Natty Bumpo ahead. 

“Mush!” shouted Lissa. They were off with such vim 
that the sledge handles were jerked out of her hands and 
she caught up just in time to bring the team to a stop at 
the front porch with a very satisfactory flourish. 
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Mr. Olcott, who had been previously invited, came out 
to inspect them. Lissa felt very proud as his approving 
glance swept over her pups. They lay in the snow at 
parade rest, a tawny pair, a black and white pair, and 
Natty, the colored darling, a youthful edition of Mr. 
Olcott’s own lead dog, who had once won the Quebec 
Derby. Five pairs of pointed ears were pricked up and 
five pairs of slanting eyes were alert. 

“Now,” said Lissa, when she thought the imposing sight 
had time to sink in, “may I race them at the next 
carnival ?” 

Mr. Olcott laughed and rubbed his‘chin. “So that’s 
what you’ve been after,” he said. 

Her eyes were fixed on his kind, rugged face. He must 
say yes, she thought. But he shook his head. 

“I’m sorry, Lissa; I didn’t know you were hoping for 
that. You’ve done mighty well with those pups, but you 
couldn’t race them. It’s one thing around here where there’s 
nothing at issue and the dogs know it. But it’s another 
when you get them at a carnival with all the excitement and 
the shouting—why, a little thing like you couldn’t control 
them for two minutes.” 

“But I don’t expect to make a place,”’ ventured Lissa. 
“T just want a chance to come in last!” 

“Bless you, child, you probably wouldn’t come in at 
all! No, let’s forget it. I’m sorry to have you disappointed 
like this, but it’s out of the question. Get out your skis and 
your snow shoes again. You can go anywhere around these 
mountains in winter—places off the trails that you 
wouldn’t dare go in summer—and always find your way 
back by your own tracks. Best put the dogs away and see 


if you can find where Meredith’s big pine really is.’ 

Lissa hesitated. She was bitterly disappointed. She knew 
Mr. Olcott well enough to realize that he would not change 
his mind. And after all, if she couldn’t race, what was the 
use of going on with the training? She dug the toe of her 
boot into the snow and drooped disconsolately over the 
handle bars. Natty, thinking that she was ready to go at 
last, jumped with such enthusiasm in his furry, sinewy 
body that she could not bear to disappoint him. 

“T’ll take them out today, anyhow,” she said. 

They galloped down the road and over the fence that 
was buried under the crusted snow, and skimmed across 
the level meadow. Lissa stepped on the runners and clung 
to the handles, and was carried into the clean, invigorating 
wind. There were no reins, but the dogs followed her 
directions as she called ‘“‘Gee” for the right and “Haw” 
for the left. 

They crossed the brook by a snow bridge and turned 
up the bare hill toward a chilly, forlorn summer cottage, 
Natty as usual pulling more than his share. Once at the 
top, they plunged down the other side, and Lissa had to 
dig her heels into the snow and pull back against the 
sledge to keep it from sliding into the dogs’ legs. At the 
bottom the team performed its usual little trick of 
getting itself and the sledge tightly wound up in the 
traces. 

Flushed and warm from exercise, she peeled off her outer 
jacket and, dropping it on the sledge, ran forward to un- 
tangle her charges. The sleeve had flopped out across her 
path, and she tripped over it, tumbled, and rolled into the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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students at Oakdale Seminary surprise pack- 

ages. To consider the new girls as delightful 
boxes—contents unknown—was rather thrilling. 
Of course we juniors were the freshies’ big sisters 
and it was up to us to get hold of all the surprise 
packages and ‘discover what was inside and bring out 
the best that was in ’em. We looked ’em over on the 
train coming down from Atlanta at the beginning of 
our junior year and tried to guess what was in which. 
We discovered that it is sort of hard sometimes to judge 
the contents by the outside wrapping. 

There was one little girl on the train who looked 
like a box of soda crackers and nothing more. She was 
very plain and grocery-store looking and as far as we 
could judge from our once-over there wasn’t a spicy thing 
about her. 

Midge went to her and tried to talk to her. She soon 
gave it up though and reported to Glo and me that 
Natalie Jamison was awfully dry and absolutely the same 
all the way through. 

“T don’t think,” said Midge, “that she has a grain of 
spunk or pep in her.” And indeed that is just the way 
she looked. She scrooched down in her seat and stared out 
at the world with big scared eyes. 

“She thinks she’s a worm,” said Midge. “We’ll have 
to make her buck up or the sophs will tread all over her.” 

Flo Fowler, the soph president, was already looking at 
her and grinning. We knew she was planning something 
wicked. 

‘“‘We must rescue her,” said Midge, “and see if we can’t 
make her into a box of ginger cookies instead of soda 
crackers.” 

That was a noble impulse and we really did mean to 
get hold of Natalie immediately and give her some pep and 
ginger but somehow we just kept forgetting her. All the 
other freshmen boxes seemed so much more interesting. 

We helped the freshies organize their class and get 
their rooms fixed up and we saw that they had a good 
time at the opening parties and got a cup of tea at the 
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faculty tea and didn’t buy radiators or the school pipe 
organ or seats in chapel from the sophs and I think we did 
as much for Natalie as we did for the rest, but somehow 
she remained a tightly sealed box of soda crackers. All the 
other girls seemed to have priceless gifts inside—fun and 
courage and originality and honest-to-gosh pep, even 
brains! Oh! but Natalie—we couldn’t find a thing interest- 
ing about her. She never said anything and she never did 
anything. She even admitted that she wasn’t anything. 
She always looked like nobody-loves-me-and-my-clothes- 
don’t-fit. 

She was awfully homesick the first month and she cried 
a lot. She boo-hooed so much in fact that Miss Lewis, the 
dean, noticed her and asked Florence Fowler to be nice 
to her. That was a terrible bone for Miss Lewis to pull— 
asking a soph to be nice to a freshman. Flo just grinned. 

“‘She’s a terrible pill, Miss Lewis,” said Flo. 

“Well, some pills are good for you, Florence,” replied 
Miss Lewis, and I know she thought she had said some- 
thing clever. 

Flo grinned some more and went right out and told 
all the sophs that Miss Lewis thought Natalie would be 
good for them. 

“Good for us! Ha! ha! Just like spinach,” said Buzzy 
Byron. “Fresh and green and tasteless.” Everybody 
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Sur pt ise Package MARY FRANCES SHUFORD 


Freshman,” said Midge. “A 


soda crackers and turn out to be 
all surprises.” That is, all but 
cracker all the way through 


John McCormick 


He galloped away with the ghostly bride and the ghostly 
groom, the ghostly veil wig-wagging from side to side 














laughed as though Buzzy had said something clever. 

After that the sophs started calling poor Natalie Spin- 
ach and the name stuck. I don’t think Natalie liked it 
because her tears seemed to increase, but she never put up 
a fight to get the name stopped and even we juniors couldn’t 
help calling her that. 

Well, one day we were right in the middle of the Spanish- 
American War when a freshie came bursting in. 

“The sophs are on their way to Spinach’s room,” she 
gasped out. “They all have mops and big pails to mop up 
her tears. She won’t see any joke in that. She will just be 
made more miserable.” 

“Aw, g’wan,” said Midge, “there isn’t anyone in the 
world who can’t take a joke.” 

But of course we weren’t going to sit by and see a little 
sister really hurt by the sophs. So we threw our history 
books on the bed and started a little war of our own. 

We took a short cut to Spinach’s room and beat the sophs 
there by just a shake of a sheep’s tail. We heard them 
coming down the hall with their pails rattling. They 
couldn’t help but giggle, they were so pleased with them- 
selves. 

We found Spinach sitting in a corner looking very damp 
and weepy. She didn’t even try to smile when we came in. 

“Get up,” ordered Midge, “and make a big noise like 


spring housecleaning. The sophs are coming and we have 
to get ahead of them.” 

She grabbed a broom and dust cloth and put them into 
Spin’s hands. Glo and I started pulling furniture out from 
the wall. Midge twisted a towel around her head and rolled 
up her sleeves and she looked like she had been in the midst 
of house cleaning for a couple of years. She rushed into 
the bath and got a pitcher of water and she sloshed it all 
over the place. The sophs knocked on the door and Midge 
flung it open. 

“Come right in,” she said cordially, “Why, you are all 
prepared to help us clean up. This is too sweet of you.” 

Spinach just blinked. 

“We heard there was a leak here,” said Flo. “We heard 
there was a freshie down here who was about to float off 
in tears. We came to mop up the flood.” 

“Really?” said Midge. “Well, just get to work. There 
are the tears.” She pointed to the big puddles of water that 
looked ridiculous when considered as tear drops. “We cer- 
tainly can use a little mopping.” 

The sophs wouldn’t back down, of course, so they started 
mopping the floor. Midge took command of the whole 
brigade. She made ’em really work, too. They cleaned up 
Natalie’s room and then Midge marched ’em down the hall 
to the next freshie’s room to find more leaks. Before Midge 
let them loose they had cleaned up every freshie’s room in 
school. They were worn out when they 
got through. Glo and I had to laugh. 
Even Spinach’s eyes sort of twinkled. 
Every time any teasing was aimed at her 
Midge turned it aside and tried to make 
it appear that Spin herself had got the 
best of those sophs. 

After the sophs left, Midge tried to give 
Spinach some good advice. 

“Don’t ever let girls rag you, Spin,” 
she said. “Give ’em as good as they send. 
They'll think a lot more of you.” 

“But I can’t give people as good as they send,” said 
Spinach. “I can’t make people think a lot of me.” 

She sounded sort of desperate and for the first time 
I saw her in a different light. If she was a soda cracker 
she didn’t want to be one. She was a wistful soda cracker. 

We talked about her that night. 

“The way I dope it out is,” said Glo, “that all she needs 
is a big dose of approval. If she had that you would see her 
change into a different person.” Glo really has a lot of sense. 

“Well,” said Midge, “we try to approve of her but she 
just slumps¢She won’t do anything to win approval. I don’t 
know whether to cry over her or to shake her. If she would 
do something out of the ordinary just once I think there 
would be some hope for her.” 

Once we tried to make a social success out of her, but 
our scheme failed before it got started. We wanted to get 
her a bid to the Georgia Tech dance. We tried every ma- 
neuver. I even collared Bob Malroy and asked him point- 
blank to take her. He had met her one night when he had 
a date with me. He made an awful face. 

“Take that frost!” he said. “Sally, you are crazy! She’d 
have a terrible time. Those fellers won’t drag a brick.” 

It made Midge and Glo and me mad, but there was 
nothing we could:do about it. We knew Bob was right. No 
fellow will drag a brick. If Natalie went she would just 
be a wallflower, and for her to go and decorate the wall 
would make her more miserable than staying at home. We 
went without her, but I just wished with all my might that 
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over night she would bloom into something gay and 
irresistible and make Bob beg her to go to the next dance 
with him. 

After that Midge and Glo and I tried to drag her around 
with us, but we were terribly busy with the Minnie Club, 
and junior affairs and the Oakdale Acorn and the new 
student government and we simply didn’t have the time to 
nurse her continuously. We just sort of thought about her 
off and on—mostly off. 

As the year went on Midge and Glo and I got deeper and 
deeper into school politics and basketball and that took all 
of our spare thoughts. We didn’t come up for air until some 
time in February. The thing that brought us up then was 
the May Day contest. 

One week Dr. Adair printed a long notice in the Oak- 
dale Acorn. He announced a May Day contest. To the 
student who wrote the best play or entertainment or what- 
ever it was going to be, would be given twenty-five dollars 
in gold and all the honor and glory in the world. The 
winner would put on the show with the help of Miss Irving 
and everybody else in school. The winner’s class would get 
a gold star for their banner—a gold one, mind you. The 
play would be printed in booklet form and entered in the 
inter-state literary contest to represent Oakdale. And, best 
of all, the author would make the Scribe Club, the most 
exclusive literary club at the Sem. 

Midge read it and her eyes got like great big shining 
saucers. 

“Think of that!” she said. “A chance to win fame and 
fortune at one ka-wallop! Wouldn't I love to get it!” She 
talked about the prize a couple of hours and finally she 
strutted around with her chest stuck out as if she had al- 
ready won it. Midge loves the taste of fame and fortune 
just like a cat loves cream, and when she is in the limelight 
she feels as comfortable as a cat before the fire. 

“I bet I could stage the best May Day they’ve ever had 
here,” she said, and she looked just like Mr. Cecil B. de 
Mille must have looked when he decided he could be a 
movie director, only a great deal more important. 

Glo and I laughed at her, and she glared at us. 

“You can’t write shucks,”’ we told her. “You are 
a junior and you’ve never even had the ghost of a bid 
to the Scribe Club.”’ 

Midge piped down a little with that. She had 
always wanted to be a Scribe. She always wants to 
be everything. She wants to join everything and after 
she joins she wants to be president of it and also 
vice-president and 
secretary and treas- SF 
urer. But the “er 
Scribes are terribly 
highbrow and per- 
snickety. You only —— 
get in on literary 
merit and so far 


“That istoo 
sweet of 
you,” said 
Midge. 
“Just get to 
work. We 
certainly 
cam use a 
little mop- 
ping here” 




















Midge’s literary merit had been too weak to bring her a 
bid. This contest, though, looked to her like a ticket in. 
Midge has grand ideas about shows and things. 

“Why everybody in the state will know what a grand 
May Day I put on,” she said. 

“Yeah,” mocked Glo, ‘“‘and your fame may even reach 
to Europe.” 

Midge blushed. Cousin Leonard is in Europe. She al- 
ways likes her fame to reach him. 

“Everybody in the world will be proud of me,” said Midge. 

“And by everybody in the world,” teased Glo, “tis meant 
Leonard Hampden.” 

Midge got redder than red. She threw a pillow at Glo 
to stop her teasing, and to hide her blushes she hopped on 
her and tickled her until Glo yelled for help. 

For a week after that Midge and Glo and I did nothing 
but sit around and try to think up original pageants. We 
couldn’t think of a thing. 

“When I’m not trying,” complained Midge, “ideas just 
flock to me like mosquitoes, but now that I want one there 
is not the slightest buzz in my head. I reckon it’s because 
I want that prize so bad.” 

“Let’s go,” said Glo, “and get our minds on a cup of 
tea down at Aunt Lindy’s.” Aunt Lindy used to be our 
washerwoman, but now she runs a tea-house for Midge 
and Glo and me. 

It was raining, but we put on our togs and started out. 
When we got out we found it was colder than we had ex- 
pected. Glo went back for more sweaters. While she was 
gone Midge looked up at a window and saw Spinach 
standing there. 

“Golly,” said Midge, “I haven’t thought about that little 
box of soda crackers for a couple of hundred years. I’m 
going to get her. She looks as forlorn as the weather.” She 
ran up the stairs, and was back with Spinach in less than 
two shakes. Spin was surprised almost beyond recognition 
at being asked to go somewhere. 

We locked arms and swung down the road together. We 
put Spin in the middle and tried 
to make her feel as if she were 
really one of us. We saw Aunt 
Lindy out in the yard and waved 
to her. She was digging in her 
mint bed. 

“What are you doing, Aunt 
Lindy?” asked Midge. 

“Layin’ traps to catch med- 
dlers,” said Aunt Lindy. 

‘“‘What meddlers ?” asked Midge. 

“Ha’nts,” re- 
plied Aunt Lindy. 
“Soon as the 
Coosa starts ris- 
in’ the ha’nts at 
Witchwood start 
ridin’.” 

“Golly!” said 
Midge and Glo 


and I. “What 
ha’nts ?” 
Aunt Lindy 
moaned. 


“De bride an’ 
de bridegroom,” 
she said. “Dey 
ride in the spring 
when the water’s 
high. Jest let de 
Coosa tetch de 

(Continued on 

page 39) 
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A delicious winter's lunch or dinner is braised carrots and potatoes and onions with baked sausages and graham bread 


To Make Your Hair Curl 


Photograph by Dana 


If you ate carrots when you were a child to make your hair 
curl, eat them now to make it glossy and for a good com- 
plexion—here is a delicious new way of cooking vegetables 


7 REEN corntoday, green corntoday, 
We have green corn on Sunday; 
Green corn today, green corn today, 
There’s never any left on Monday.” 


That was the way we greeted corn on the cob at a girls’ 
camp I once visited. It came at the end of the summer just 
before we went home—and how delicious it was! And how 
we all did enjoy it! Except for griddle cakes for breakfast 
and ice cream for dessert it was just about the most popular 
thing we had to eat. 

“Tt’s so good I can’t believe corn on the cob is a vege- 
table,” Bunny Morris said one day at dinner as she added 
another cob to the pile on her plate. “Usually I just hate 
vegetables.” 

“It’s not that I hate ’em so much,” someone else said, 
“It’s that I feel so sold every time I eat any, carrots especi- 
ally. They used to tell me that carrots would make your 
hair curl and I ate ’em three years with nary a kink 
for my pains. All my eating efforts wasted!” 


By WINIFRED MOSES 
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Of course carrots don’t make your 
hair curl, but they do—if you eat 
enough of them and lots of other vege- 
tables besides—make your hair glossy and keep your teeth 
strong and white and they are the sworn enemies of a 
blotchy skin. They take the place all the year round of the 
boneset, wormwood, camomile and other bitter herbs that 
our grandmothers used to serve in nauseous doses in the 
spring to any child or adult who dared look pale or thin. 
For vegetables contain, as the herb tea did, all those food 
elements necessary to keep the body in perfect health. And 
they are delicious to eat as well. 

Yes, I repeat it—they are delicious. Even though there 
are people who think they don’t like them, and some few 
who refuse to have anything to do with them at all—and 
who show it, nine times out of ten, by sallow skins, dull 
hair and general lifelessness. But if they are badly treated 
on their journey from the fields to the market, from the 
market to the kitchen, and from the kitchen to the table, 
(Continued on page 44) 








Concluding “Twas the 


A Christmas houseparty for the Three Disgraces —Greta’s 
mysterious Auntie May and an even more mysterious burglar 


By 
JANE ABBOTT 





* — 
“You shame me!’’ the stranger said softly, his hand over his eyes. Did she detect a gleam of laughter? 


LAIRE COXE, Dunny Fairbairn, and Alice Bar- 
C ber, commonly called “The Three Disgraces” be- 

cause of their ability to get into trouble, sat in 
gloomy consideration of Christmas. The trio stood for 
nonconformity, individuality at any cost, and they were 
determined not to go through with another ordinary family 
Christmas day. Then, at just the right moment, Greta 
Cameron invited them to the country house of her Auntie 
May in Happy Valley for a houseparty. And—more good 
fortune—Maxy, more formally known as Miss Prentiss, 
the new gym teacher, consented to act as chaperon. 
Greta’s aunt usually preferred to spend her holjdays at a 
more fashionable place and had put the house into the 
hands of a caretaker. But this year she had promised her 
niece to be there. The reminiscences of bygone grandeur 
and gayety thrilled the girls, and the tale of a romance in 
Auntie May’s butterfly life made them on tiptoes to see 
their hostess. 

They arrived at the old stone house at night and, to 
tell the truth, it didn’t look any too inviting. An old man 
met them at the door and announced that supper was ready 
in the dining-room. They ate ravenously at the long candle- 
lit table—for they were very hungry—and then went into 
the living-room, which was luxuriously furnished and com- 
fortably warm, with the huge fire burning in the deep- 
hearted fireplace. They waited and talked until late—but 
no Auntie May arrived. Believing that Greta must have 
misunderstood the letter, which she had left at home, and 
that the interesting aunt would arrive in the morning, they 
decided to go upstairs to bed. 

The place seemed ‘‘spooky,” Alice said, and Dunny re- 
marked that it would be fun if they found the house 
haunted. They were all in just the right mood for it. 

Late that night Dunny lay in bed planning for Christ- 
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mas day—she wanted to think up some excitement that 
would make it one they would never forget. But she didn’t 
think and plan for long, for suddenly her ears caught the 
sound of a door softly opening and shutting downstairs. 
The caretaker, she knew, had gone to bed. Maybe it was 
a ghost! 

Dunny tiptoed out into the hall and met there a wide- 
eyed Greta. Together they leaned over the bannister and 
saw a man disappear through the door that led to the 
living-room. He was square-shouldered and his hair was 
black. He was not the caretaker! 


PART II 


“Did you see what I saw?” breathed Dunny in Greta’s 
ear. The two girls had run back to the shelter of Dunny’s 
door. 

“Y-yes,”’ Greta faltered between shaking teeth. ‘“W-who 
c-can it be?” 

“How do I 
know?” Dunny 
listened. The in- 
truder was actu- 
ally putting some 
wood on the fire. 
Of all the nerve! 

Now Dunny 
was quite calm, 
just the way she’d 
felt all calm in- 
side and cool like 
steel before she 
had to have her 
tooth pulled. She 





“‘When I have satisfied my hunger,” he said, 
“I may have strength to attempt a getaway” 














Night Before Christmas” 


enjoyed a little contempt for 
poor Greta, shaking by her 
side. 

“S-shall I call Miss M-m- 
maxy?” Greta whispered. bee 

“Sh-h! Not so loud. Call | 
her? I guess not! Let her | 
sleep—that’s all she cares 
about doing. I’m going down- 
stairs—” | 

“Dunny!” Poor Greta 
clung tighter to her. ‘‘H-he 
might kill you—” 

“Oh, he’d have a tough 
job killing me. He thinks 
there’s no one here, maybe. 
He’s going to get warm be- 
fore he starts plundering the 




















house.” 
“D-do you think 
he’s a robber?” 


“Of course! Ghosts 
don’t wear clothes or 
have hair. And only 
a robber comes to a 
house at this hour. I 
guess he got in with a 
skeleton key or may- 








be a jimmy. Tl 
watch over the ban- 
nister and you call | 
the girls. Don’t let 
them make a sound—” 
“D-dunny, I’m— YS 
afraid—” 
“Well, then, you 


watch. I'll call ’em.” 
Dunny pushed Greta 
toward the stair well. 
Then she tiptoed into 


<_ 
the room where the ~ 
other girls were sleep- Ae 
ing. 


To waken them 
from a sound slum- 
ber, to inform them all in a whisper that there was evil 
doing on foot, was not an easy thing to do, but Dunny man- 
aged it by cramming a pillow over their heads. Under it 


she hissed into their 
yy ears that there was a 
(. 
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burglar downstairs. 
Even with these pre- 
cautions she had to 
clap her hand over 
Alice’s mouth. And 
Claire displayed an 
impulse to hide under 
the bedclothes. 
“Come on, if you’re 
coming with me.” 












“Where, Dunny?” 
EN a 
a 
S der Pl ~ 
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“I’m going to face him. 


ae . I’m going to do it in a dig- 
ae nified manner. Dad _ says 
C—O that burglars only shoot 


you when they think you’re 
going to shoot them. ‘First 
one to it’ idea. I shall keep 
my hands out open to show 
4 him I have only honorable 
intentions. I'll say this 
some experience, to enter- 
tain a burglar on Christmas 
Eve! We might even give 
him something to eat to 
sort of buy him off. I 
l wouldn’t mind some food 
| myself right this minute.” 
| In a twinkling three half 
clad girls gathered at the 
head of the stairway, Dunny 
in her flaming coolie coat. 
Greta was on her knees 
at the bannister. She was 
clinging to it. 
“Go on back to bed,” 
Dunny commanded her in a 
careful whisper. “If Maxy 


is 





wakes up and misses you, 
she'll be hunting us up and 
we're going to take care of 








“Peter! I’ve lost my house party!” 


this business without her.” 
But Greta did not hear 
Dunny to the finish; she 
fled to the shelter of the 
bedclothes. 

The girls tiptoed down 
the stairs in single file, 
Dunny leading. Their bed- 
‘ room slippers had made no 

sound on the floor so, from 

the door, they were able for 

a moment or two to observe 

the intruder where he sat 

crouched on the fire bench. 

His elbows were on his 
knees and in his hands he held an object he was turning 
over and over. Where it caught the firelight it gleamed with 
little brilliant sparks. 

“Huh! He’s found something already,” 
tered. “It’s a ring.” 

At the sound the stranger jerked up his head. He looked 
at the three girls, as startled as any burglar should feel 
upon being discovered. He sprang to his feet and his hand 
went into the pocket of his coat. Dunny had devoured 
enough stories of adventure to interpret that action at once 
as the involuntary reaching for a concealed weapon. She 
advanced into the room, hands outspread. 

‘‘May I ask what business brings you here 
hour ?” 

Claire and Alice might have remembered that that was 
a line Dunny had had in a school play the winter before, 
had they not been shaking so that they were beyond any 
mental process. . 

The man looked at Dunny and laughed. 

“You’re a cool one,” Dunny thought. 

(Continued on page 31) 





Dunny mut- 


at this 


But she didn’t 
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If You Love Children 


Why not teach school—kindergarten, if it’s babies you adore; or high 
school or college, zf zt 2s older people? It is a fascinating profession 


crowp of girls and boys rushed 
by into the next room. But 
Eloise sat in her little chair. 

The sunshine, streaming through 
the wide open window behind her, 
alighted upon her yellow hair and made danc- 
ing gold of it. Quietly, Eloise listened to the 
noisy fun in the other room. Her deep blue eyes 
did not stir from the doorway, as though she 
were wishing for nothing more than to be in 
there with the girls and the boys. 

Yet she did not move. Her small hands 
folded upon the lap of her blue smocked dress, 
she sat where she was all morning. She sat 
there when the teacher called “lunch time” 
and the boys and the girls scurried away. She 
was sitting there when her mother came for her 
at three o’clock—rather, ten minutes after three. 
For Eloise’s mother was stopped by the teacher. 
in the hall. And for ten minutes the two talked 
earnestly together while Eloise waited inside. 








All morning long Eloise 
sat in her little chair 


“Come, dear,’’ said Eloise’s mother. ““Time to go home.”’ 
Obediently, Eloise got up from the little chair and walked 


to the cloakroom. 


At home, Grandmother fluttered to the door. “And what 


did my darling do, her first day at school ?” she asked. 
Eloise looked up from out the deep-blue eyes. “‘I sat 


in a chair,” she said. 


‘“‘She did,’’ admitted Eloise’s mother when later she and 
Grandmother were alone. ‘She just sat, every blessed 


minute of the day.”’ 


“Do you mean to tell me that Miss Dunbar we’ve been 
hearing so much about let her stay there like that?” 
Eloise’s mother nodded. Grandmother’s voice was tart. 


“What will she do tomorrow, 
then?” she asked. 

“Let her sit,” smiled Eloise’s 
mother. “I am afraid you don’t 
get the idea, Mother. You know 
that Eloise is the least-assertive 
of the three girls, don’t you? And 
you must realize how rarely she 
has any ideas of her own about 
what they shall do. She follows 
the lead of the other two, even 
though they are younger. This is 
her chance to be herself—to have 
ideas of her own, and to follow 
them. If Miss Dunbar takes her 
by the hand and leads her about 
now, Eloise will not become— 
well, Eloise.” 

Grandmother sniffed. 

She sniffed again when, the 
next afternoon, Eloise’s reply to 
her fluttery question was the same. 
“T sat,” said Eloise succintly. 

“And she had no lunch,” added 
Grandmother accusingly to Eloise’s 
father when he was given the 
story after the children’s bedtime. 

“If she doesn’t know enough to 
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go where the lunch is, when she has 
been told, I give up,” replied Eloise’s 
father. 

For three days Eloise sat in- the 
little chair. For three days her blue 
eyes burned deep as she watched the doorway 
through which came tumultuous sounds of 
busy enjoyment. 

On the morning of the fourth day, when the 
children were at work on a firehouse, Eloise 
quietly slid from the little chair and crossed 
the room. From the doorway she peered into the 
floor where the children were so absorbingly 
occupied. The teacher, at a far window, was 
reading a book. No one paid the slightest 
attention to Eloise. She took one step into the 
room and stood there a long while, deep blue 
eyes on the rising firehouse. Then she walked 
over and picked up a pointed block. 

“Here,” she said, holding it out to the 
boy nearest. 


“Put it on yourself,”’ replied the boy. 
That afternoon as she and her mother approached home 
Eloise dropped her mother’s hand and ran up the steps 


. of the porch. 


“Oh, Grandmother!” she cried, the blue eyes glinting 
sparks of excitement. “I helped build a firehouse.” 

Grandmother kissed her. ‘‘And did you have lunch?” 
asked she. But Eloise was hurrying upstairs tothe play-room. 


‘For the girl who knows and loves children, teaching is 
a wonderful work,” said Dr. Edna Bailey. ‘Think of the 
interest of it! A roomful of children, every one different 
from every other one. You are to be with them every school 
day. Teaching them? The word ‘teaching’ falls far short 


“Oh, Grandmother!” she cried, “I helped build a firehouse” 


of what you really do. Rather you are their guide, point- 
ing out to them fascinating trails which they themselves 
may take. And along those trails you are helping them 
to discover a world of interesting things. 

“And how children do like to learn! Sometimes I 
think it is their chief characteristic. It is as natural for 


them as flying is natural for 


Z young robins. Physics ? Teach 
: a boy physics with his own 
€ radio and he is so excited that 


he will forget to grudge the 
time spent in study—because 
he is learning something that 
he wants to know. Zodlogy? 
As a catalogue of long names, 

» it frightens a child away. But 

= Zodlogy, meaning a child’s 
pets and the animals in the 
nearby zoo—how enthrall- 
ing!” 

I had come to Dr. Edna 
Bailey because a man who 
knows many of the eighty- 
five thousand women teachers 
in this country today had told 
me of her splendid work as 
head of the department of 
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A roomful of children, every one different from every other one—you are their guide, pointing out new and delightful trails 


sciences in the University High School, University of 
California. He had said the boys and girls in Dr. Bailey’s 
classes eagerly look forward to them, are actually sorry 
when the bell rings for the close of each session. 

I found a woman glad that she is a teacher, preferring 
teaching to any other profession. It was not surprising. 
You cannot do work as she has done it without enjoying 
it. Immediately I responded to the friendliness in her eyes 
—friendliness not for me alone but for all the world, great 
enough, I knew, to give each boy, each girl, no matter how 
cantankerous, a special welcoming. Dr. Bailey looks like a 
mother, acts like a mother, and turns out to be the teacher- 
mother of two young daughters. A very wise mother. Look- 
ing at her, I knew that she had lived richly. 

“My life,” she said, in answer to my question, ‘“‘has not 
been startling. I was born in West Virginia; I grew up in 
Tennessee and Missouri; and I went, eventually, through 
eight years of training at the University of California, 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in nineteen 
hundred and ten. 

“Every girl’s early years give her something distinctive 
because she lived them just as she did. My moving from 
one part of the country to another gave me adaptability. 
I came to know many kinds of people and the various ways 
in which they liked to live. I always enjoyed meeting new 
people. Perhaps it was this interest in people, especially in 
those younger than I, which led me to teaching. At any 
rate, teaching was the only thing which I considered doing. 
And, today, I never tire of the young folks in our high 
school. If only I had time to tell you about some of them 
and what they are doing now that they have graduated!” 
They remember her, these boys and girls, with gratitude 


for what she has taught them. “Surely,” I thought, “ 
teacher’s reward is far more than the salary she receives.” 

“Time was,” went on Dr. Bailey, “when teaching was 
almost the only occupation which welcomed young women. 
The result was that many girls entered it because they 
were forced to earn their own living, not because they 
wished to become teachers. Today this is changing. I wel- 
come the opportunities girls have to go into many kinds of 
work, for it means—beside the fact that they may now find 
work suited to their taste—that more and more only those 
will become teachers to whom children or young people and 
the teaching of a congenial subject have a real appeal. 
This gives us happier teachers and happier children.” 

Another point occurred to me. “I had never before thought 
of it in just this way,” I said. “But is there any other 
profession in which a young woman can choose to be associ- 
ated with those of the age which most appeals to her?” 

Dr. Bailey smiled. ‘‘Almost none! The girl who enjoys 
small children may become a kindergarten teacher or go 
into one of the nursery schools for those still younger. 
There are not many nursery schools as yet, but they are 
coming. If she enjoys children of elementary school age, 
she may enter there. 

“Of course,” she added, with great good-humor, “I think 
my job is, of all teaching jobs, the nicest. I do enjoy boys 
and girls of high school age. They are old enough to show 
real intelligence, but not so old that they are set in their 
ways. 

“Another thing for the girl to consider who is thinking of 
teaching is that she may teach the subject which has greatest 
appeal to her—providing, of course, she goes on to obtain 
(Continued on page 38) 
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MOMENT later and Curly was at work. Her 
A chief thought now was to get back to the field 

as soon as possible and let George and Slim 
and Isobel know that she was all right. It took all 
the strength in her slender body to heave the tail-skid of 
the plane to her shoulder, then tug it out of the shed. She 
was breathless when she had it set and she rested a moment 
before she started the motor and climbed into the cockpit, 
taking off for Donovan Field. 

There were a thousand people on the line, it seemed to 
her as she drew near, and glowing-eyed cars were racing up 
and down the road which separated hangars from living 
quarters and offices. She flashed down, parallel with the 
line, close to the ground, to let them know she had returned 
safely with her own ship. 

They were calling and waving and swarming out onto 
the field as she taxied in. She was lifted from the cockpit 
with eager hands. Voices were husky with relief. George 
and Slim were not among the crowd, for they were still 
high in the air in their search for her and for the mysterious 
man who had taken her plane. 

“But they'll be back soon,” Colonel Taylor assured her. 

‘Now tell us exactly what happened, Miss Saks.” 

“In just a minute, Colonel,” replied Curly, looking 
anxiously into the faces of those around her. “‘Where is 
Isobel ?” 

“Here she is!” called somebody, and the tall Spanish 
girl came running through the crowd, a little breathless. 

Curly went to meet her. She was never to forget the 
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“Well, I saved 
The Spanish 
“It was—it was 
killed—and al] 







despair and anxiety on the face 
of the friend for whom she now 
had so deep a love. 

“Curlee, Curlee,’’ sobbed Iso- 
bel in relief. 

Then, swiftly, her mood 
changed. “But why deed you do it ?” she asked indignantly, 
her eyes flashing. ‘““Tell me why you were such a fool!” 

For a moment, Curly did not reply. Then her bewilder- 
ment gave way to anger—to speak to her in that way 
before all those people! “‘Well, I saved my ship, didn’t 1?” 
she returned sharply. 

The Spanish girl’s words rushed hotly on. ‘It was—it 
was wicked. It was—was donkey-like. You tear us to 
pieces. You might have been killed. You should be dead— 
and all for a silly ship.” 

“Tsobel! Stop this!” begged Mr. Fouliére, at her side. 

For answer, his niece turned upon him. “You! You to 
talk! You...” 

“Cara mia, cara mia,’ said Mr. Fouliére, piteously. 

Then, strangely, Isobel began to sob inconsolably. Un- 
derstanding hands were placed on her shoulders, and she 
was led away from Curly’s sight. 

“A case of hysterics,” commented the Colonel. “Now, 
Miss Saks, tell us your story.” 

So Lucy told all, but with her mind only half upon her 
recent pursuit. Her friend’s words had hurt her deeply. 


























Rides High 





By THOMSON BURTIS 


Surely Isobel could not be plotting against her—Curly refused 
to believe that—but how could she explain her friend’s anger? 


my ship, didn’t I?” asked Curly. 
girl’s words came in a rush. 
wicked. You might have been 
for a silly ship! It was crazy” 


‘if 


Why had Isobel changed so suddenly, she asked herself 
as she continued to relate the mysterious and perilous 
events of the hour before. The Colonel and his friends 
listened with absorbed attention to all she had to say. But 
when they asked her to describe the man who had taken 
her plane, she was unable to do so. 

“T tried to see what he looked like,” she told them. “But 
it was dark in the shed and I couldn’t tell what he—” 

She was interrupted by the joyous shouts of George and 
Slim, who had returned to the field to be greeted with the 
good news of Curly’s return. For a moment they could 
think of nothing but the fact that Curly had come safely 
back to them 

Then—“What happened ?” they demanded. “‘What hap- 
pened ?” 

Once more Curly told her story. Once more they all 
faced the mystery for the solving of which there seemed 
no clue. For all, that is, but Slim. Slim thought he knew. 

“It’s O’Reilly,” he muttered in George’s ear. “You see 
if it isn’t.” 

“Don’t say that, Slim,” 
about lest someone had overheard Slim’s remark. 
don’t know.” 

“Suppose we come over to your headquarte rs, Colonel,” 
George now said to Colonel Waters, “and talk the whole 


replied George, anxiously looking 
“You 


thing over. Maybe you w:1] have some light to throw on it.’ 
“Yes, come over. Mr. Evans, you come with us, too.’ 





‘‘Just a minute, 
Curly,” whispered George 
to the young sister he so 
loved. “There’s some- 
thing I want to say to 
you, first.” 

The crowd dispersed 
quickly, leaving Curly 
and George to themselves. 

“I’m sorry you wor- 
ried, George dear,” said 
Curly? 

For reply, George 
put a hand on either 
shoulder and turned the 
girl about, looking 
straight down into her 
eyes. ‘See here, kid,” he 
said. “That isn’t what 
I want to talk to you 
about.” 

; His face was serious 
and there was something 
in his voice that made 
Curly shift her feet un- 
easily. “Do you remem- 
ber what I told you and 
what Slim told you the 

day you went up in that little boat of yours for the first 

time? Remember, Curly?” 

Curly looked away. Yes, she remembered. 

“T told you,” went on the tanned young avaitor, slowly, 
“that that little boat of yours and you were joining up with 
something pretty big, with us who fly and want to make it 
the big thing we know it can be. Not the stunt boys, Curly, 
the ones that take reckless chances. You'll find stunt boys 
in everything. But that’s not what Slim and the rest of us 
are after. There’s something else we want to show folks 
about aviation, and you and I talked about it then. 
Remember, Curly?” 

Curly nodded, her eyes on her brother’s boots. 

“Then why didn’t you think of it before you hopped on 
that fuselage?” 

The tears started to Lucy’s eyes. 

“Buck up now, kid,” said George, kindly. “I know it all 
happened so quickly you didn’t have a minute to figure 
things out. And I know what that little boat means to you, 
too, and don’t you forget it. But you might have been hurt. 
Or killed. And it wasn’t being a good sport, kid, taking a 
chance like that.” 

“George, I—” 

George cleared his throat. “Let’s go over to the Colonel 
now, kid,” he interrupted. “And don’t feel all cut up about 
it. I understand just how it happened. Only I’m thinking 
if you face it this once about taking foolish chances, next 
time when you haven’t got a minute to mull it all over, 
you won’t hop to it the way you did just now.” 

His arm around her shoulders, they walked toward the 
twinkling lights of headquarters, There Lucy told her story 
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again, not proudly, now, for to herself she admitted the 
justice of George’s words. None knew better than she the 
brave spirit of the aviators at the Texas post, and the high 
hopes which they held for the future of-.the air service. 
And none knew better than she the caution which each 


Isobel couldn’t have known. It just isn’t possible.” 

“Possibly not,” conceded the Colonel. ‘‘I don’t believe she 
would do anything actually to hurt you, Miss Saks. But 
there is such a thing as jealousy, you know, and with these 





took to make his own flying as safe as it could possibly 
be made—not for himself alone, but that all who flew 
might realize the need for care. 

The Colonel leaned back judicially. “Well, from 
what you say about what’s been happening up to now, 
there’s Mr. O’Reilly. He’s been around here for two 
days, too.” 

George Saks jumped from his chair and rumpled 
his hair. “Do you know, Colonel,” he said, “some way 
I’ve got a hunch that we’re barking up the wrong tree 
there ?”’ 

The Colonel nodded. ‘‘Perhaps,” he said, and added, 
“there’s something else that might explain it, or so 
it seems to me. What do you know about this Mr. 
Fouliére and his niece? Looks to me like you’ve got 
something there. You say he started with his niece to 
go to Dayton? Well, why wasn’t he perhaps thinking 
of getting her into the program? Has he said anything 
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about that ?”’ He looked first at George, then at Curly. 
George shook his head. “Not that I know of,” he replied. 
“Has Isobel ever said anything about it to you, Curly?” 


Latin temperaments—” 
“That’s right, Sis,” said 
George. “The way you feel 
about Isobel aside, it looks 
to me as though the Colonel’s 
idea were more logical than 
this Mr. O’Reilly thought.” 
“But why should they be 
so anxious to have Isobel on 
the program?” demanded 
Curly. “They don’t even 
live in this country.” 
‘“*Money,’’ returned 
George. “I wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if this Fouliére 
has been figuring that if the 
girl could make a name for 
herself at Dayton, he could 
take her around to exhibi- 
tions—fairs and all that— 


and make money out of her flying. You know—stunt 
work, and all that kind of foolishness.” 


“No,” said the girl. “She has never mentioned it.” 
“That may be,” conceded the Colonel. “But look at the 
matter from that angle. They start out wanting to get her 


on the program. Then 
they fall i. with you and 
find out that Miss Saks 
has been invited. What 
could be more natural, 
then, than that they would 
want to keep her from 
her part of the program 
and so work in the Span- 
ish girl instead? Miss 
Saks, have you ever said 
anything that would 
make them think that 
you wouldn’t care to fly 
if you didn’t have your 
own plane?” 

Like a flash Curly re- 
membered—she and Iso- 
bel and Mr. Fouliére 
were on McMullen Field. 
“If I didn’t have my own 
little boat, I wouldn’t 
care to fly,” she was say- 
We ss. 

“I always say that, 
Colonel Waters,” she re- 
plied earnestly. ‘But, 
truly, I know Isobel 
didn’t know a thing about 
that pilot.” 

In her eagerness to vin- 
dicate her friend, Curly 
forgot the hurt which the 
Spanish girl had given 
her. “Why, she was the 
one who called my atten- 
tion to the noise of the 
motor. We were out on 
the club porch and she 
said to me, ‘Listen, they 
are flying at night,’ or 
something like that. Why, 





“I don’t believe it,” persisted Curly. “Besides, Isobel 
feels the same way I do about stunt work. She hates it. 
She told me so.” 


“And wouldn’t this Fouliére do just what he has been 





In the doorway loomed the huge, hulking figure of 
Michael Q’Reilly himself. “So!” he exclaimed gruffly 


doing if he had had some such plan as this?” went on the 


Colonel. “He has been friendly and 
agreeable. He has joined your party. 
He has—” 

With this the door burst open uncere- 
moniously. In the doorway loomed the 
huge, hulking figure of Michael O’Reilly 
himself. “So!” he exclaimed gruffly, his 
freckled face deeply lined. “So! You’re 
here trying to tie me up with this monkey 
business, are you? Oh, I know what you 
think,” he said, looking at Slim. ‘‘Well, 
I come around to tell you I’ve offered a 
reward o’ five thousand dollars for the 
round-up o’ the man that took that plane. 
And I’m going to start north when you 
do and you can’t stop me. I’ll have my 
own way 0’ keeping my eyes open.” 

Turning abruptly, he vanished as 
quickly as he had come. 

“Well,” exclaimed the Colonel in the 
silence that followed Mr. O’Reilly’s hasty 
call, “I wonder what started him on 
that.” 

“Don’t let him fool you, Colonel,” 
said Slim. “‘He’s offering that reward just 
to get us off the track. Looks to me like 
that’s just what anybody’d do—that’s 
clever, that is—when he knew he’d been 
suspected. No, sir, you can talk to me all 
you want to about the Frenchman and 
his niece, but that’s the boy. You wait 
and see.” 

“You may be right, son,” admitted the 
Colonel. “But you won’t get anywhere 
going around acting as though you sus- 
pect him. I’d say the thing to do now is 
to go right ahead as though nothing out 
of the ordinary had happened. Guard 
Miss Saks’ plane carefully—and I’m 

(Continued on page 32) 
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In an exhibition held in New York last winter these were prize winners—all of them carved by girls and boys under fifteen 


ow We can All be Sculptors 


Who would think that so many delightful things lurk in a cake 
of soap—or that it would be so much fun to bring them to light? 


ID you like to make models 
of clay when you were a 
child, too? I remember the 


fun I had rolling and shaping tiny eggs to put in a clay 
bird’s nest, and pinching the soft, rubbery plasticene into 
roosters and elephants and camels. Well, here’s a new kind 
of modeling that is just as fascinating and more artistic. 
Many professional and amateur sculptors are making beau- 
tiful works of art in this new medium, and all it requires 
in the way of material is—a cake of white soap! 

It seems strange that such a commonplace article as 
soap should suddenly display an aesthetic side, but it is 
true, nevertheless, that during the past few years ordinary 
white soap has established itself as a medium for small 
sculpture. It is easier to work with than marble and much 
cheaper. And it has already become so popular that an 
annual exhibition of the best soap sculpture is held under 
the auspices of the National Small Sculpture Committee. 
The entrants are divided into three groups—professionals, 
amateurs between fifteen and twenty-one, and amateurs 
under fifteen. Brenda Putnam, a famous woman sculptor, 
and Margaret Postgate have both used soap for much of 
their smaller work and have won prizes for their soap figures. 

But your fingers are probably already itching to carve 
up that brand new cake of bath soap that has just arrived 
with the groceries. I know mine did when I first looked at 
the photographs of the fascinating little 
statuettes that are shown on this page. 
And it is surprisingly easy to develop 
skill as a soap sculptor if you follow a 
few simple rules. You needn’t even buy 
special tools to work with, for, according 
to Miss Postgate, who has written a 
booklet on Modeling Small Sculptures 
with White Soap, a penknife or paring 
knife, two orange sticks—such as you 
can buy at any drug store—a wire hair- 
pin, and a yard of string or covered wire 
are all that are necessary. One of the 
orange sticks should be pointed at one 
end and blade-shaped at the other. The 
second stick should have, if possible, a 
curved end—as shown in figure B on 
page 35 and the hairpin should be wired 
or tied to the other end so that it (the 
hairpin) projects a half inch beyond the 
orange stick. The top of the hairpin 
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Here is another prize winner 


should be bent as shown in figure 
it should be filed to a 

sharp edge. This is called the 
wire tool, and the orange stick with the blade-shaped and 
pointed ends is called the wooden tool. 

The first thing to do when you have your soap and tools 
ready, is to choose what you are going to make. Suppose 
your subject is to be a duck—it is well to try something 
rather easy at first and work up to the more difficult things 
which are made according to the same rules but which 
require more skill. Begin by drawing, with the pointed end 
of the wooden tool, the outlines of a duck on the sides of 
your soap. This outline is the dotted line in figure one. 
Figures two, three and four are shown to help you see the 
duck in the cake of soap, and to guide you in shaping the 
top and ends. 

Have a shallow box or tray over which to hold the soap 
while you are working, so that the scrapings won’t be 
scattered on the floor, Miss Postgate advises, and she goes 
on to give the following directions for shaping the duck: 

“Now, with the knife, cut away the soap, leaving the 
rough outline of your model as indicated by the dotted 
lines. This done, proceed slowly with the blade end of the 
wooden tool, or with the wire tool, trying to form a rounded 
surface. When you are satisfied with the general form of 
your duck, put in the wings, eyes and bill with the pointed 
end of your wooden tool. 

“Do not work too long on any one side 
of your model, or you are likely to cut 
away too much of the surface. Keep turn- 
ing it. Remember, only practice makes 
perfect. Do not get discouraged. Keep 
on trying. 

“When you have finished work for the 
day, wipe your knife and wire tool care- 
fully in order to prevent rusting.” 

Sometimes, when the figure to be 
modeled is less simple, it is advisable to 
mark lines dividing the soap in sections, 
so that your outline of the figure may be 
in better proportion. ' 

Of course, there’s almost no limit to 
the number ef things you can model from 
seap—they range from elephants to 
grasshoppers, from full-rigged ships to 
babies. If you had seen the twenty-five 

(Continued on page 35) 
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In the preparatory position for As soon as the ball is released from the This picture shows the beginning of a double sidearm 
the underhand pass, the ball is hands, they come up, chest-high. This pass, pass to the left. For a pass to the right, the body is 
held waist-high. Knees are bent though not often called for, is important turned in the opposite direction. Follow through easily 











Can a Girl Learn to Throw? 


Of course—and to do other things, too, if she practices 
according to the suggestions in these articles each month 


Se she can’t throw. ‘She’s By LEONORA ANDERSEN play at troop meeting and which 


only a girl!” will give you an opportunity to 

Of course it was a boy put into real action the throws 

who said it—and you have probably heard it, too, haven’t and catches which you have been practicing by yourself. 

you? Boys say such things when a girl hints broadly that These games may not be new to you. But they have been 

she would like to join in the game of “Cat.” And more carefully selected and are ones in which you will be able 

often than not he adds, “Girls can’t learn to throw and to use the technique which you are eager to acquire. Try 

catch right.” them in this connection—and think over the other games 

Is it true? Does a ball—any kind of ball—just naturally which you enjoy playing to see whether they will not be 
seem to slip through most girls’ hands? And does it just helpful to you as well. 


naturally land yards away from the point at which it was Underhand pass is highly recommended to all aspiring 
aimed? Perhaps it does, with more girls than not. But need athletes! In underhand pass, place your feet sideward 
it? No, it needn’t if you are willing to practice. eight to ten inches apart and hold the ball in front of your 

So, because we know that ever so many girls like to play waist. In preparing for the throw, your knees are bent 
games in which throwing and catching well are essential, and the ball is lowered. In throwing, the knees are 


we are going to publish an important series of sports pages straightened quickly and the ball is released at about 
in THE AMERICAN GrrL. In every issue, for the coming waist height. 
months, you will find suggestions which will help you In the double sidearm pass, the feet are placed sideward, 
improve your throwing and your catching. If you, as an eight or ten inches apart, with the left (or right) side to- 
athlete, wish to improve in these lines, these pages will ward the direction of the throw. The ball is held in both 
help you. hands drawn back to the right (or left) side. The right 
The advantage of them is that you may practice them hand is under the ball and the left hand is on top of it, 
by yourself or out in your back yard with only one other if the ball is at the right side. The ball is thrown across 
girl or boy. The degree of improvement which you will the body to the left side. See illustrations three and four. 
make will rest with you. We truly believe that the reason In chest pass, the feet may be placed sideward, eight or 
so many girls have not improved in this branch of sports ten inches apart, or one foot may be placed eight or ten 
is because they have not cared enough to do so—hence our _ inches in advance of the other. This broad base is necessary 
reputation as girls! in order to secure the desired ease of movement. The ball 
We shall also suggest a number of games which you may _is held in front of the chest, and the knees and ankles are 
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brings the body into this position. The 


' 
| The finish of the double sidearm pass 
| 
| ball has been thrown across to the left 





slightly bent. In throwing, the knees and ankles are quickly 
straightened as the ball is thrown forward. See illustrations 
five and six. 

Bounce pass requires more people. It is best practiced 
with two lines, facing each other. The skill you acquire 
in practicing this pass will be very useful to you in games 
when you are trying to evade your opponents. Bounce the 
ball across to the opposite line. The ball should be held 
at the waist in both hands and with an extension of the 
arms and wrists directed at a point halfway between the 
two lines with sufficient force to raise it so that it will be 
caught waist high. 

They sound simple, do they not? They are simple, espe- 
cially when you practice them by yourself, with all the time 
in the world to think about what you are going to do and 
how you are going to do it. This slow, careful practice is 
an absolutely necessary first step in any sport, as both 
Helen Wills and Glenna Collett have told you. But the test 
comes when you are playing a game and wish to throw 
exactly as you have been practicing. No time then to stop 
and think slowly—time only to do! Here are some games 
which will show you how much progress you have made. 
Play them—then go back to the other practice again. For 
that is the way, and the only way, to improvement in 
all sports. 

The first is a basketball relay game which is easily 
organized among a group of girls and will give you excel- 
lent practice in throwing. In “Basket Ball Pass Relay,” 
the teams are lined up as in the diagram. At the signal, 
the first player who is at A throws the ball to the first one 
in the line who im- 
mediately after catch- 
ing it runs to A and 


throws ittothenxt OOOQOQQ0 oO 


person in the line. 





In the chest pass, the ball is held 
in front of the chest, and the knees 
and the ankles are slightly bent 


At the finish of the chest pass, one foot is 
still slightly in advance of the other, and the 
hands are outstretched as in the photograph 








has returned to its original position first, wins the game. 

Another easy game which is good for practicing catching 
and throwing is called “Teacher and Class.” The players 
are divided into groups of from eight to twelve, depending 
on how many are playing. One of the players is called the 
teacher. She stands facing the rest, called the class, the 
members of which are lined up side by side fifteen to twenty 
feet away. The teacher tosses the ball to each pupil in 
turn. Every pupil missing goes to the foot of the line, and if 
the teacher misses, she goes to the foot and the pupil at the 
head takes her place. The ball should be passed back and 
forth rapidly. 

A simple form of dodgeball is a third “catch and throw” 
game. For this, the players are divided into two equal 
groups. One group forms a circle and the players in the 
other group are scattered within the circle. The object of 
the game is to have the players who form the circle hit the 
players within the circle with the volleyball. A player who 
is hit immediately takes his place within the circle and joins 
in trying to hit the remaining players. The ball must be 
thrown low, no player being counted out if he is hit above 
the waist. The game is played in two or more two-minute 
periods. The side wins which has hit the largest number of 
players in that time. 

Perhaps you can invent other games of your own. If so, 
try them out and send full directions for playing them 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL, to pass along to other girls who 
are interested in improving their skill in athletics 


Nore: These suggestions for the various passes, as well as the 
directions for “Basket 
Ball Pass _ Relay,” 
“Teacher and Class,” 
“Dodgeball,” are re- 
printed from “An Ath 
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The first player, 
after throwing from 
A, goes to the rear O000000 
of the line, and so 
on. The team which 





This diagram shows the arrangement of the players in “Basketball Pass Relay” 
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At this window of the old Castle of Chillon, 
where many a lovely lady has waved good- 
bye to her true knight, a Girl Guide has 
stopped just for a moment to pretend that 
she is living again the days of long ago 


“Tt’s great fun,”’ that was a phrase the Amer- 
ican girls taught their new friends, and you 
might often have heard it as you wandered 
about camp—certainly you would have heard 
it from this Swiss Guide over her cooking 
fire; or, “Jolly I call it,” an Irish Guide 
would have said as she staked her tent 





ow of Mont Blanc 


That is where the girls—trom thirty- 
three countries they were — who 
went to the International Camp 
last summer pitched their tents 


They are used to rainy days in England, perhaps, 
for when it rained—and that was almost every day— 
you might have seen these English Guides making all 
snug (at the left). Next them is a Guide from Czecho- 
slovakia,very smart in the uniform of a Polish soldier 

























A wide park dotted with pale green and white tents; here during 
ten summer days twenty-four American Girl Scouts camped and 
cooked and played games—and went swimming, too, in Lake Geneva 
which you can see at the back—with girls from all over the world 


What matter if you don’t 
speak her language when 
your tent mate has a 
smile as engaging as 
this Swedish Girl Guide? 





A trip by boat around Lake Geneva to the Castle of 
Chillon was one of the happiest days of the camp. At 
the right three Girl Guides from Scandinavia have 
stopped under an arch of the castle; below them are 
the turrets on which the sentries used to look down 


“What do you do in America?” was answered by a 
Girl Scout on the way to Chillon, who gave her 
copy of “The American Girl” to these Guides from 
Hungary and Holland, who had become her friends 























This, my friends, is a “wootus”’ and 
opposite are some more most extra- 
ordinary creatures seen at the Otsego, 

Michigan, Girl Scout Circus 


W HEN the holiday season is over 
and the Christmas tree has gone 
up in smoke on Twelfth Night, life 
settles into a smooth and uneventful 
routine again. It seems as though, with 
the thrill of Christmas past, nothing 
really exciting could possibly happen 
for another twelve months. 

Then, suddenly, someone thinks of 
having a party, and before you know it 
a regular epidemic of parties has broken 
out. St. Valentine’s Day and Washing- 
ton’s Birthday luncheons, troop dinners 
and entertainments, indoor and outdoor 
jamborees—they stretch through the 
snowy weeks of winter into the rain 
and slush of March, through the spring, 
blossoming to the summer days at camp, 
through the gusty months of fall and 
on until it’s Christmastime again. 

The editor is interested in parties— 
as who isn’t—and she just knew that 
Girl Scouts all over would like to know 
what other Girl Scouts have done 
throughout the year when they were feel- 
ing especially gay and party-like. So 
she gathered together all the accounts 
she could find of troop parties, and de- 
cided to put them in the magazine. There 
were so many that she’s saving some to 
start another party page, which she in- 
tends to have in THE AMERICAN GIRL 
some time after you’ve sent in letters 
about your parties this year. These ought 
to inspire you: 


Raggedy-Anns are welcome— 
When it is a Poverty Party 


This party was given for the children 
of Glastonbury, Connecticut, by Girl 
Scout Troop Number Four. It’s always 
such a satisfaction to have children at 
a party, because you know, always, when 
they’re having a good time. You know, 
too, of course, when they aren’t, but the 
Glastonbury Poverty Party hostesses had 
no experience at all with that. Everybody 
grinned and beamed and frolicked and 
had an altogether jolly afternoon. The 
captain of the troop, Miss E. M. Lord, 








wrote us about it. Here is what she 
says: 

“All the children were asked to come 
on Saturday afternoon in the most ragged 
clothes they could find. A board of six 
‘Examiners’ was elected who stayed in 
an anteroom near the gymnasium en- 
trance to examine the children as they 
came in. In addition to the admission fee 
of fifteen cents, everyone was taxed one 
cent for every bit of silk, lace, velvet and 
jewelry about them. A slip was handed 
to each on which was written the amount 
to be paid to the ticket collector. 

“Promptly at 2 o’clock the whistle was 
blown for all to line up, march and count 
off to take sides. Then the fun began. 
Day and Night was the first game played 
and many others followed. A paper cup 
of lemonade and a sandwich were sold 
for three cents. After the last game 
Three Deep, our pianist played a march 
and all got in line for a grand parade, 
during which the three judges decided 
what boy and girl looked the most ragged. 
A string of beads was awarded the win- 
ning girl and a box of Japanese dominoes 
the winning boy. The least ragged pair 
got booby prizes.” 


A Girl Scout Circus— 
And it was a real party 


“The World’s Greatest Aggregation of 
Feminine Fauna, Freaks and Funny Folk 
in a Wonderful, Bewildering, Inspiring 
and Educational Performance of Phe- 
nomenal Pheats and Phancies.” 

Now who wouldn’t be willing to pay 
“two bits, twenty-five cents, the quarter 
of a dollar, lady!” to witness such a 
sight? The people of Otsego, Michigan, 
did it in droves—much to the delight 





When You Give 


There are heaps of amusing things you 
Perhaps reading how these other girls 


of the Girl Scouts of the city, under 
whose direction “The World’s Greatest 
Aggregation” flourished, and who were 
responsible for everything from the 
freaks to the “phancies.” The money 
they took in went into their Girl Scout 
fund, and the affair was a party for 
everyone in it—and for those who saw it, 
as well. 

And such a sight as met the eyes of 
the fortunate crowds who didn’t miss the 
treat, on that blowy March evening! 
The prosaic gymnasium of the high 
school was transformed into a weird and 
fantastic other world. “Wonderful Wild 
Woofuses” prowled in a corner. Strange 
beasts, resembling rather gaudy giraffes 
and elephants went through their tricks 
to the crack of a long whip wielded by 
a trainer in a Mexican sombrero. ‘Win- 
some Wire Walkers” charmed the audi- 
ence, and the “Gigantic Gawky Gooks’”’ 
thrilled the children. Also, as is proper in 
all well-regulated circuses, there was a 
fat lady, called Mastodon Mamie, and 
a human skeleton, to say nothing of 
clowns and “‘pulchritudinous princesses” 
and “mystifying misses from the Orient, 
the Occident and Otsego.” Just look at 
the pictures at the top of these pages 
and feast your eyes on just a very small 
part of what you missed by not being 
there! . 

But, of course, you really needn’t miss 
the fun of having an amateur circus. No 
matter where you live you can gather to- 
gether your own special friends or your 
Girl Scout troop and put on one of your 
own with all you want of “gooks” and 
“woofuses” and what-not. And, if you do, 
please send photographs of it to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, so that we can pass your 
ideas on to other girls and other troops. 





Your party might take the form of a play—as one did in Sioux City, Iowa, when Girl Scouts pre- 
sented “‘When the Chimes Rang” before delighted children from the city’s orphanages 
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a Girl Scout Stunt Party 


can do to make it an unusual affair. 
have entertained will give you some ideas 


A New Kind of College 
Where work is play 


Girls in Escanaba, Michigan, were sur- 
prised one morning to find among their 
mail a most alluring invitation which 
read: “You are invited to attend a college 
course, complete in one evening, at Good 
Time College, located at the corner of 
Fourteenth Street and Sixth Avenue 
South. Enroll early and get a stand-in 
with the profs. Opening and entrance 
examinations on Friday, September 
fourth, at 7:30 P. M. Make application 
for entrance to leaders or sponsors of 
Red Clover Troop.” 

The schedule included music, mathe- 
matics, English, domestic art, history 
and a midnight spread—a full enough 
program for anyone. 

“When they arrived, 
given cards on which to 
enroll,” writes Mildred 
Sourwine, first lieuten- 
ant of the troop. “The 
names were fictitious, 
each girl using her own 
initials out of the usual 
order to make up the 
new name. On the re- 
verse side of the cards 
were the entrance ex- 
amination questions, 
such as ‘Where did you 
go the first time you ran 
away?’ 

“The course in music 
consisted in playing fa- 
miliar melodies on im- 
provised instruments— 
a baby’s bathtub was 
turned into a bass violin 
by the skilful use of 
brown paper; alumi- 
num stew-pans became 
ukuleles and violins; a 
drum was developed 
from a dishpan, and 
there were, of course, 
the ever useful and melodious combs.” 

In mathematics class, everyone had to 
make as many geometrical figures as 
possible out of soaked peas and tooth- 
picks. The English class wrote limericks, 
in each of which there had to be some 
reference to Girl Scouting. (How we 
wish we had some of them!) And the 
class in domestic art had to make their 
own mortarboards to use at commence- 
ment. History was made both useful and 
interesting. The course was conducted 
with the class sitting at a table taking 
out the hard part of dates and substitut- 
ing something much more delectable, for 
instance, nut meats and sugar. 

“For the midnight spread,” the ac- 
count goes on, “one of the rooms was 
turned into a typical girl’s room at col- 
lege, with the usual furnishing. The 
guests of ‘college girls’ gathered in it 


the girls were 





Alice, of Wonderland fame, appeared 
as a shadowgraph at an Albany, 
New York, Girl Scout stunt party 


and the lights were lowered—in 
case the dean should happen to 
open the door. Then the spread 
was brought out, and the hard- 
worked students devoted them- 
selves to cake, stuffed dates and 
fruit punch.” 


Hoboes Surprise Captain ” 
In Santa Monica, California 


When the Captain of Troop 

Two in Santa Monica returned 
from a trip, she went, all un- 
suspecting, to troop meeting one 
night, and found instead of her 
Girl Scouts a few mothers sit- | 
ting around and looking myste- 
rious. Then suddenly she was 
startled by a howl that sounded a little 
like a cheer, and all the girls who had 
been hiding in an ad- 
Jacent room came out 
crying, “Surprise!” 
_ “They were dressed 
in the craziest costumes 
imaginable,” writes 
Frances Atherton, who 
was one of them. “The 
mothers, who were chos- 
en to be the judges, had 
a hard time judging 
which were the most 
ridiculous. Finally they 
picked a bathing girl, a 
bridegroom, an old 
country woman, an East 
Side girl and a genuine 
hobo. The rest of the 
girls voted by applause 
for the one they liked 
best, and the old coun- 
try woman won the 
prize. 

“Then came the 
games. The first was a 
recipe game for which 
every girl was given a 
paper and pencil and 
was told to write down a recipe. Three 
minutes were allowed, then the recipes 
were collected and a prize given for the 
best one written in the allotted time. 

“Next, a clothespin game was played. 
A rope was tied between two chairs and 
in the middle of the rope was a knot. 
Each girl was given a clothespin and 
lined up, one behind the other. The first 
girl was blindfolded and told to go and 
pin the clothespin on the very first place 
she touched on the rope, and so on down 
the line. The prize was given to the girl 
who got her pin nearest the knot in the 
center. 

“Next came refreshments and a pea- 
rut shower for our Captain. She didn’t 
know what to make of it when she 
found peanuts coming down all around 
her. Everybody scrambled for the nuts. 
The party ended with the singing of 


Pay 
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‘Taps’ and everybody went home tired 
but happy.” 


This Way for the Carnival 


In Sikeston, Missouri 


It began with camp, as so many things 
do, and ended with a carnival. The girls 
of Sikeston had no money in their 
treasury for camping. Two days of it— 
at their own expense—made them deter- 
mine to have more next year. Hence, a 
carnival, held to raise funds. This was 
a bigger party than most—about 600 at- 
tended during the evening—and it was 
given in a building used, in summer, to 
house motion picture shows. There were 
barkers, who shouted the attractions to 
the visitors, and there were side-shows, 
with two girls in charge of each, and a 
band of eight pieces, dressed in derby 
hats, black cambric coats, bloomers, and 
playing on a tambourine, a drum, jazz 
whistles and three combs. 

“At most carnivals,” writes Miss Effie 
Sellards, Captain, “everyone is delighted 
to ride on the whip, so we placed a large 
whip on a child’s wagon and allowed 
visitors to ride on top of it. The fish- 
pond was popular, where all sorts of 
prizes were to be hooked, and the min- 
ctrel show took in more money than any 
other attraction.” 

Some Brownies acted the parts of 
Tom Thumb, Mrs. Tom Thumb and a 
clown. They jigged and sang and recited, 
and kodak pictures of them, taken in 
costume, sold for ten cents each. There 
was an art exhibit, and there was a 
peep-show, its hole so high that patrons 
had to stand on a box to look at the 
jack-o-lantern and black cat inside. 
Prizes were awarded for the best cos- 
tumes. 

And gypsies! Of course, no carnival is 
complete without a gypsy fortune-teller, 
and this one had no fewer than two, in 
tents. Other attractions were pop-corn 
balls, made by the girls, candy, ginger 
tread, soda pop and twelve dozen ham- 

(Continued on page 37) 





A Day at 
Palm Canyon 


NE Friday 
morning last 
April, we woke up 
| very early in our lit- 
' tle camp at Palm 
‘Springs. After break- 
fast, which was wel- 
come, we took our 
kodaks, hopped into 
the Girt Scout car, 
and made a joyful 
start for Palm Can- 
yon seven miles 
away on the desert. 
We had gone but 
ashort distance when 
we came to a huge 
barrel cactus. It was much taller than 
any of us—about eighteen inches in di- 
ameter. The sharp spines with which it 
was covered were used by the Indians 
for fish-hooks. Farther on we had to 
ford a stream fed by melting snows not 
far away on Mount San Jacinte. Queer, 
leafless smoke trees were sketched 
against the sky and sometimes the 
ground was covered with pink sand ver- 
bena and other dainty flowers. 

On and on we traveled through the 
hot and dry desert over a narrow, sandy 
road winding among thousands of cholla 
(pronounced “choya”) cactus plants. 
Once we stopped to inspect them more 
closely. The stems are jointed and 
twisted in a peculiar manner and each 
sharp, barbed little spine has a queer 
conical paper cap which falls off later on. 

Then climbing a steep, rocky hill and 
again fording a rushing stream we found 
ourselves looking right down into Palm 
Canyon. Winding through the canyon 
among hundreds of great old palm trees 
was a river of clear, cool, sparkling water 
which we soon reached by means of a 
rough trail. The scene reminded us of 
pictures of the Nile River in Egypt. 
Some of the trees grow right in the 
stream, others grow in great clusters 
higher up on the banks. 

When we reached Palm Springs at 
noon we pitched camp by the side of 
a winding road under a mesquite tree 
and a palo verde tree. The seed pods of 
the mesquite tree were an important 
food supply of the desert Indians. Its 
sap was made into a black dye. It is a 
good fuel even today, and its blossoms 
yield a fine flavored honey. The palo 
verde tree has small leaves. Most of 
the desert trees and flowers are practic- 
ally leafless or have small twigs densely 
covered with hairs to prevent evapora- 
tion. 

In the afternoon our captain taught 
us the art of blue-printing and we 
made prints of some most noted desert 
wildflowers. Among these was the en- 
celia or gold hills, sometimes called by 
the Mexicans yerba del vaso or “waist 
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This Girl Scout 
couldn’t measure up 
to a desert cactus 


The Beholder 


“Beauty is in the Eye of the Beholder” 


This page is written and illustrated by Girl Scouts. On it are pub- 
lished your letters, not more than 275 words in length, telling of 
something interesting you have seen outdoors. You may also draw, 
in India ink, headings and illustrations for this page, as well as send 
in your Nature photographs. 
Give your name, age and troop number. To every girl whose 
contribution is accepted, The Beholder will award a book. 
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hotograph, and the one of the girl and the cactus (to the left) were taken 


by Miss Louise Harris, who led Troop Five of Ontario, California, into Palm Canyon 


herb” because the gum which is found on 
its stems is often smeared on the body 
below the ribs to relieve pain there. 
In Lower California it is burned as in- 
cense in churches, while the Indian chil- 
dren use it as chewing gum. 
Another interesting plant is the cre- 
osote bush, an evergreen shrub common 
in arid regions. It grows three to ten 
feet high with bright yellow flowers 
followed by hairy fruit. Its sticky leaves 
burn with dense smoke and odor of 
carbolic acid. It was a very useful plant 
to the Indians of the Southwest. Its 
gum was used to fasten arrow heads 
to the shaft, to mend broken pottery 
and to make baskets water-tight. It is 
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The long avenue of tall and slender 
ash trees which leads to the house made 
famous in the “Little Colonel” stories 
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also a valuable remedy for rheumatism. 

Another dainty plant is the whispering 
bells, with branching, hairy stems, and 
light green, soft, downy leaves. Their 
flowers are erect at first but gradually 
droop, becoming dry and papery so they 
rustle faintly in the wind. 

At night when it was very dark we 
went up the side of the hill to enjoy 
the stars. We located many constellations 
and heard many interesting legends about 
them. Finally the singing of taps closed 
a wonderful day in the desert. 
KATHRYN KRATKY AND HENRIETTA JOHNS 

Troop Five, Ontario, California 


For “Little Colonel’ Lovers 


When they heard the conductor call 
out, ‘“Pewee Valley!” they hurried into 
their hats and coats and rushed off 
of the train as soon as they were per- 
mitted. The group of girls from Troop 
One of Lexington, Kentucky, had ar- 
rived at their destination, and were 
all eager to visit the author of their 
favorite “Little Colonel” stories. With 
lunches and galoshes—for snow was on 
the ground, they had left home an 
hour or so earlier for their. trip. 

After checking the packages at the 
little empty station they went up to 
the Beeches where Mrs. Johnston lives. 
All the way on the train they had been 
thinking up questions to ask her. 

The colored maid received them at 
the door and ushered them into the big 
living room. Mrs. Johnston was in bad 
health and talked only when they asked 
her questions. They learned, however, 
that the Little Colonel’s real name was 
Hattie Cockern and she did not marry 

(Continued on page 45) 
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(Continued from page 17) 
think he was going to shoot. He was 
making no move to escape. Nevertheless 
she signaled to the girls to stand between 
her and the door. Then she walked 
straight up to the fire bench. 

“I am not afraid of you. If you get 
violent I can call the servants. I ought 
to anyway and have you turned over to 
the police, but—it’s Christmas Eve—” 

The man laughed again. His eyes 
turned from Dunny to Claire and Alice 
at their posts and then back to Dunny. 

“May I remind you that Christmas 
Eve is some hours past? This is Christ- 
mas Day, my child,” he drawled. 

Child! Dunny flamed with anger. He’d 
see she was no child before she was 
through with him. She was the more 
angry that he showed no sign of fear or 
of desiring escape. 

He actually motioned to the chair. 
“Won’t you sit down? I’m desperately 
tired myself and of course I cannot sit 
while you and—your friends are stand- 
ing. May I ask what brought you here to 
this house?” He deliberately took a 
cigarette case out of his pocket, selected 
a cigarette and lighted it. 

“We are here because—well, we have 
a right to be here. We were invited by 
the owner of this house to spend our 
holiday here. You are trespassing.” 

“And what if I don’t go away— 
what if I stay?” 

Alice spoiled any dramatic retort 
Dunny. might have made by taking that 
moment to flop down to the floor. “I— 
I can’t help it, Dunny,” she wailed. “I 
—I was so tired standing.” 

At once the burglar was all solicitous. 
“Of course you are tired! I beg your 
pardon. You must sit down—all of you! 
And won’t you come closer to the fire? 
Aren’t you—young ladies—a little 
chilly?” He smilingly surveyed the coolie 
coat. “I’ll put on another log. There’s 
no law against our being sociable over 
this business, is there? Though of course 
a man like me doesn’t know much about 
the law.” 

Dunny ignored this. She indicated to 
Alice and Claire to sit down—even to 
come closer to the fire if they wanted to, 
which they didn’t want to do. The 
stranger had put on a big log and it 
sputtered and crackled in the kindling 
flames. He sat down in the chair oppo- 
site Dunny and stretched his legs out to 
the blaze. 

“There—this isn’t bad at all, is it? 
Listen to that wind! It’s a wild night 
out. Really, you know, you wouldn’t 
be human if you-—forced me out into 
this storm. You don’t suppose there’s 
anything to eat about, do you?” he sug- 
gested, coaxingly. 

Dunny remembered that food had had 
a place in her program, 


“Go and look in the pantry,” she 
directed the girls. “The pantry must be 
beyond the dining-room. We didn’t eat 
all the beans at supper—” 

“Oh, beans!” sighed the burglar ecsta- 
tically. 

Claire and Alice flew to Dunny’s bid- 
ding. The man was looking into the fire 
quite unconcernedly. Now and then he 
chuckled. Dunny studied him. He wasn’t 
bad looking and he was dressed well. A 
gentleman burglar! But they were the 
worst kind. They were tricky and cool. 
Of course, now he was playing for time, 
to frighten them out. Well, she wouldn’t 
budge— 

After an interminable time Claire and 
Alice came back carrying a brown bean- 
pot and some forks. 

The man straightened. “Put it here in 
front of the fire. Let’s all dig in, camp 
style.” He took the brown crock out of 
Claire’s hands with a little ceremonious 
bow and deposited it on the rug before 
the fire, dropping down on his knees be- 
fore it, for all the world as if he were 
going to say a prayer over it. He invited 
the girls nearer. “But do keep between 
me and the door,” he reminded them. 
‘When I have satisfied my hunger I may 
feel strong enough to attempt a get- 
away.” 

For a moment Dunny hesitated, con- 
sidering whether it would hurt her dig- 
nity as captor to fall into the beans. But 
they did look appetizing and she was 
dreadfully hungry. In the end she 
squatted opposite the man, took a fork 
and began to eat. However, Claire and 
Alice refused to join her. Alice was look- 
ing a little green. 

The stranger kept up a fire of nonsense 
over the feast. He looked so pleasant and 
sociable that Dunny had hard work to 
keep it constantly in mind that he was 
a dangerous intruder, caught in the very 
act of examining a ring he had taken, 
without doubt, from one of the crowded 
cabinets in the wall. Between them they 
scraped the beanpot. 

Then the man straightened with a 
deep sigh of contentment. “Well, I feel 
better. I hadn’t had anything to eat since 
noon. You see I had to rush to get here 
—the train service up this way is very 
poor. Won’t you sit down again? I really 
feel extremely embarrassed to be keep- 
ing you up so late, and on Christmas.” 

“You needn’t mind us,” assured 
Dunny with icy politeness. And she sat 
down, very straight, in the big chair op- 
posite him. “But if you feel terribly 
about it you know what you can do.” 

The man turned his dark eyes toward 
the windows in mute protest at her sug- 
gestion. 

“T tell you what I will do,” he said, 
after a moment’s thought. “I’ll give you 
my word not to leave this house. I'll just 


go to sleep in this chair here. You can go 
back to bed or—” 

Another line of her part in last win- 
ter’s play flashed conveniently to 
Dunny’s memory. 

“Your word? What can it mean to me 
under circumstances such as these?” She 
said it dramatically, with the proper 
amount of sorrow in her voice that poor 
Miss Ames, the coach, had spent hours 
in teaching her. 

“You shame me!” the stranger said 
softly, putting his hand over his eyes. 
Dunny enjoyed a high moment of tri- 
umph until she caught the gleam of 
laughter through the man’s fingers. But 
his face was sober when he took down 
his hands, which he had to do to smother 
a prodigious yawn. 

Before Dunny could frame a fitting 
retort—indeed, she was quite at the end 
of her resources and a little desperate— 
he had dropped his head against the wing 
of the chair and was actually sleeping. 

Suddenly Dunny felt a slip of paper 
and a pencil creep into her hand. Claire 
had put them there. There was writing 
on the paper. 

“Let him go, Dunny.” 

Dunny scrawled hastily: “Never.” 

Claire wrote back: “We can’t sit here 
all night.” 

“We must,” was Dunny’s answer. 

Not at once did Claire write anything 
to that. Dunny, sensing mutiny in her 
following, kept her face turned stub- 
bornly to the fire. When finally Claire 
thrust the sheet of communication into 
her hand she read it a little fearfully. 

“Alice thinks she’s going to be ill in 
a minute. She says to go to bed and let 
him get away.” 

“Go to bed, both of you. I am not 
afraid. I will take him single handed,” 
Dunny wrote with a flourish. 

And promptly came the loyal re- 
sponse. “We'll stick. But let’s take turns 
sleeping. Alice thinks if she can sleep 
there on that lounge she’ll feel better.” 

. o. 

Alice tiptoed to the lounge and dis- 
posed herself carefully among its dusty 
pillows. Claire humped her weary body 
against a chair. In ten minutes Dunny 
knew her colleagues were sleeping as 
soundly as her captive. But she sat very 
straight, on guard, thinking of the situa- 
tion. 

The fire was dying down. A chill crept 


. over the room. Dunny drew the scant 


coolie coat tighter around her. 

Outside, the storm was abating. The 
wind only wailed now, when it had been 
howling. A thin line of pale daylight 
showed between the heavy curtains. 
Why, it was morning! 

The room grew colder. In spite of her- 
self Dunny thought wistfully of the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A Traveling Companion 


T is fortunate that today even one’s most intimate 

accessories can complete the ensemble of charm. 
And to be charming one must feel at ease with no 
hidden anxieties to mar one’s sense of well-being. In this 
respect Venus Traveling Package is a modern necessity, 
because in its tiny box, which tucks into a small corner 
of the traveling bag, are three full-size Venus Com- 
pressed Sanitary Napkins of real fine surgical cotton. 
They are a continual assurance of comfort and perfect 
protection wherever one goes. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


To acquaint readers of The American 
Girl with Venus products, we are 
making a special offer below. 





I wish to take advantage of your trial 
offer in The American Girl. Enclosed you will 
find 15 cents in stamps (or coin) for which you are to 
send me one regular 25 cent Venus Traveling Package. 











Matron of Junior 
Division, 

Venus Corporation, 
1170 Broadway, New York City: 
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Curly Rides High 


(Continued from page 22) 
willing to wager the whole thing blows 
over and that nothing more happens. For 
that matter, what can happen, Miss 
Saks? In fact, I wouldn’t let this worry 
me a bit if I were you.” 

“T’ll try not to,” promised Curly. 


Chapter VIII 
When Is a Friend? 


It was a long time before Curly could 
get to sleep that night. Nor did the cause 
of wakefulness lie chiefly in the stealing 
of her plane and a fear of what might 
happen next. Her little boat was safe— 
and guarded. It would be more carefully 
watched from now on. And Curly real- 
ized that the Colonel and George and 
Slim had spoken truthfully when they 
said that to their minds further attempts 
to keep her from appearing on the Day- 
ton program would be unsuccessful, even 
if attempted. 

Nor, after her first storm of tears, 
was she restless because she had disap- 
pointed George—and Slim, too, she knew 
—by taking an unnecessary risk. Matter- 
of-fact Curly was a girl who faced things 
through. To look her own mistakes 
squarely in the eye, to admit them, to 
make up her mind to do better next 
time—and then to drop them—that was 
Curly’s way. 

No, pictured before her in the night 
hours which would not let her sleep was 
Isobel’s face as her friend had come run- 
ning toward her on the line. The picture 
of her anxiety, and then of her wild in- 
dignation. It was the wildness of the in- 
dignation which most concerned the 
wakeful Curly. Why had Isobel changed 
so quickly? George had called her foolish 
for jumping on the fuselage, but he had 
not done it as Isobel had. He had been 
kind, as though he still loved her. And 
he hadn’t spoken about it to her when 
others were around. Could Isobel pos- 
sibly love her and treat her that way? 
Everything seemed in such a tangle. 

Alone in the darkness, Curly tried to 
forget what the Colonel had said, but 
the words would ring in her ears. “I don’t 
believe she would do anything actually 
to hurt you, Miss Saks. But there is 
such a thing as jealousy, you know.” 

Jealousy. Curly’s honesty forced her 
to admit that jealousy in Isobel was a 
reasonable explanation for her friend’s 
behavior. Isobel liked her, Curly was 
certain of that. Yet it was not unlikely 
that Isobel and her uncle had left Mex- 
ico planning to have Isobel appear on the 
program, as the Colonel had suggested. 
They did not have much money. Curly 
was certain of that. And George’s ex- 
planation of the possibility of exhibitions 
for Isobel, once her reputation was es- 
tablished, was also reasonable. And it was 
a possible explanation, too, for the sud- 
den change in Isobel’s attitude on the 
line that night. She was jealous—and 
the jealousy could not help showing it- 
self despite Isobel’s feeling of friend- 
ship. Isobel liked her and had been truly 
glad in her safe return. But she was jeal- 
ous, too, and so had given vent to the 
feeling which so far she had managed to 
keep hidden from the whole party. 
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Yes, it was all reasonable. But Curly 
refused to accept it. She resolved to go 
to Isobel the first thing the next morning. 
She would admit to her friend the justice 
of her criticism of herself. She would 
admit that she had taken a foolish 
risk. She would apologize to her for 
having given her, as well as the others, 
so much anxiety. And Isobel would 
forgive her and kiss her. And she her- 
self could then prove to George and 
Slim and the Colonel that they were 
wrong, that Isobel could not possibly be 
concerned in any way in the mysterious 
attempt to harm her plane. With this 
thought, Curly went to sleep at last. 

Next morning, coming out onto the 
flying field for the start-off of the day, 
Curly spied Isobel across the way. “‘Iso- 
bel,” she ca!led joyously. “Oh, Isobel dear.” 

Isobel glanced in her direction, saw 
her—then deliberately turned her back 
and walked away. Curly caught her 
breath. There could be no doubt. Isobel 
had heard her and was ignoring her! 
Once more Curly started to speak, but 
said nothing. So that was the way she 
felt, was it? All right! She had noth- 
ing to gain from Isobel. Let her refuse 
to speak all she cared to. Let her think 
what she pleased about everything. Such 
were the indignant thoughts that rushed 
through Curly’s mind, such were the 
words by which she hid from herself her 
own deep hurt. 

So the matter rested, as they flew 
across the flat fields of Illinois to Chanute 
Field, where the Air Service Mechanics’ 
School was located. 

Then Dayton at last, and the mount- 
ing excitement of the forthcoming meet. 
In the absorbing interest of it, among the 
many planes all about and the famous 
airmen gathered there, the buoyant- 
hearted Curly felt that the past was a 
bad dream. Her precious ship was still 
guarded day and night, but so far as 
anyone could see, it was no more the ob- 
ject of special concern than the other 
planes on every side. 

There were five days before the open- 
ing day of the meet, and three of them 
had already sped on light wings, when 
George came to his sister, as she bent 
over the engine of her little scout. “Say, 
sis,” he said, “Corridon wants Slim and 
me to hop off on a little job. Just a mat- 
ter of picking up some stuff that’s needed 
here. You don’t mind our being away 
tonight, do you?” 

Curly removed her head from the in- 
terior of the engine. “No, of course not,” 
she replied. “I wasn’t going to be here 
myself, this afternoon. Mrs. Corridon is 
taking me into the city for a party some 
girls are giving.” 

“All right, then. Back tomorrow night. 
So long.” 

And George was gone. 

Curly never knew why she wished to 
go out onto the field, that evening after 
she and Mrs. Corridon had returned 
from the party. 

“T’d just like to go out and look over 
the little boat,” she had said to her 
friends. And she slipped away, with no 
real reason for going. 

Calling greetings to the various ac- 
quaintances she now had among the air- 
men, she strolled over toward her own 
station. She felt happier than at any time 


since they had started on the long trip. 

“Everything is coming out wonder- 
fully,” she was thinking to herself, when 
out from behind a plane wing stepped 
Michael O’Reilly. 

“TI just want to tell you, Miss Saks,” 
he said, “that no matter what turns up, 
I’m right here.” 


What has happened so far in this story 


Curly Saks, whose brother is an ob- 
server of the McMullen Flight of the 
Army Air Service in Texas, can fly al- 
most as well as the men. She has a ship 
of her own, rebuilt from an old plane 
that George Saks bought, and she cruises 


over the mesquite and watches the border | 





quite as though she were really a member | 


of the patrol. 


| 


One day, she gets in the bad graces of | 
Michael O’Reilly, a rich and powerful | 


oil operator, by forcing him to go back 
and aid a car that he has crashed into 
in his hurry to reach the railroad. 
As Curly is flying home she meets an 
airplane carrying two passengers. She 
suspects it of being a smuggling plane, 
and, when it has engine trouble and is 
forced to land, she lands, too. Much to 
her surprise one of the occupants is a 
girl, Isobel de Carara, who, with her uncle, 
a Frenchman called Armand Fouliére, is 


traveling to Dayton, Ohio, to the Pulitzer | 


Meet. Curly takes a fancy to Isobel and 
invites her and her uncle to stay at 
McMullen. 

That night as they are having dinner, 
Captain Kennard reads a telegram from 
Dayton inviting Curly to do exhibition 
flying at the meet. She is so excited that 
she doesn’t notice the queer look that 
passes between Isobel and Mr. Fouliére. 
The next day a mysterious letter comes 
to George, warning him not to let his 
sister take part in the meet. It is signed, 
“A Friend.” Some of the men are inclined 
to think that O’Reilly sent it, and others 
believe that it is a practical joke. But no 
one attaches much importance to it, and 
Curly in her beloved S. E. 5 starts off for 
Dayton as had been planned. 

When they arrive at Donovan Field in 
San Antonio, Curly recognizes O’Reilly, 
speeding by in a car. She wonders a little 
why he is there, but soon forgets him 
at the dance given by the officers at the 
field. She remembers him again though 
when, in a _ breathing-space between 
dances, she and Isobel hear the sound of 
an airplane motor and rush to the hangar 
in time to see some one trying to steal 
Curiy’s ship. Impulsively, Curly jumps on 
the fuselage and is carried up, clinging 
to it frantically. A voice from the pilot’s 
seat commands her to get into the cock- 
pit, and she obeys. Suddenly the machine 
lands, and the pilot leaves Curly with it, 
telling her to take it back to the field 
and saying that he’ll tell the boss he 
can’t steal from a girl like her. As he dis- 
appears, Curly wonders who “the boss” 
can be. 


Is O'Reilly the culprit or is he really a 
friend? That’s what Curly wondered, but: 
she didn’t have time to puzzle over it for 
long. Events came so thick and fast, both 
in the air and on the ground, that Curly 
gasped—as you will, too—when she sud- 
denly found that the mystery was solved. 
Coming—the clue, next month! 
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(Continued from page 31) 
warm blankets upstairs in her bedroom. 

She relaxed in her chair. Sorrowfully, 
she leaned her head against the cushion. 
She might as well be as comfortable as 
she could in her misery. And, oh, igno- 
miny, in a little while she slept, too. 

She was awakened by a loud exclama- 
tion at the door. The old caretaker was 
standing there. He was looking, not at 
her, or at Alice, half upright on the 
couch, rubbing Her eyes, or at Claire 
humped on the floor, but at the burglar! 

His voice had roused the stranger, too. 
And as the caretaker came into the room 
the stranger rose smiling. 

“Mr.—Mr.—Philip.” 

The stranger took his two trem- 
bling old hands. 

“T missed the early train, Peter. 
Came on the midnight and persuaded 
them to drop me at the Junction. I 
let myself in—” He avoided looking 
at Dunny who was staring, bewild- 
ered. 

“Mr. Philip, it’s glad to see you I 
am!” And poor old Silent-Face actu- 
ally bent his rheumatic back and 
laid his withered cheek upon the 
man’s hand. 

Dunny had to think fast. Here 
was a situation almost beyond her 
grasp. But at once an inspiration 
came to her. They were partners. 
Of course that was it. 

The burglar was asking the old 
caretaker if he couldn’t make some 
coffee for “my friends, here.” 

“Oh, no you don’t,” Dunny cried 
in a stern voice. She fixed an ac- 
cusing look on old Peter. “I don’t 
believe you’re Auntie May’s care- 
taker at all! You’re not going to 
fool us for a minute!” 

“Auntie May!” gasped the old man. 

And the burglarechoed: “Auntie May! 
Did you say Auntie May?” 

“Certainly, Auntie May. Wecame with 
Greta Cameron as Auntie May’s guests 
for over Christmas. And we shall tell her 
just what has happened. We'll tell her 
that we saw you put her ring in your 
pocket.” 

Suddenly the captive fell back into 
his chair and rocked with laughter. He 
laughed until the tears shone in his eyes. 
He stopped and then fell to laughing 
again. To Dunny, outraged beyond en- 
durance, it seemed that now he couldn’t 
stop laughing. And to add the last straw 
the old caretaker began to laugh too, a 
shrill cackling laughter that moved his 
straggling beard up and down, up and 
down. 

“Will—you—tell—her? Will—you— 
promise me—you'll tell her?” the 
stranger managed at last to articulate. 

Dunny had no chance to reiterate her 
threat. The old caretaker had stopped 
laughing and was staring at her as if a 
sudden idea had penetrated his old head. 

“But this ain’t no Auntie May’s house. 
This is Wood’s End—Mr. Philip Cary’s 
place. Ain’t you the folks he wrote was 
a-comin?” 

Dunny retreated, step by step. She 
groped out a hand behind for Claire— 
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for any support. “You—mean?” she 
gasped, all confusion. 

But the burglar did not notice her. 
“Peter, my crowd failed me the last 
minute. But won’t these guests do? 
They’re a jolly bunch—nervy, too. Can’t 
you get us something that’ll be like a 
real Christmas?” 

Dunny, staring, still retreating, was 
almost at the door. Already Alice was in 
the hall. 

“Just as you say, Mr. Philip. But I 
don’t like the way the young lady looks 
at you—like you was a sort of burglar. 
Not you, Mr. Philip.” 

Suddenly there was a loud insistent 





Philip Cary stepped slowly forward. “Merry 
Christmas,” he said. “Peace and goodwill’ 


rap on the front door. While they all 
stood startled, listening, it was repeated. 
An impatient hand rattled the doorknob. 

Peter went to the door, unlocked it 
and swung it back. A distraught woman, 
wrapped in furs, stood on the threshold. 
She caught at Peter’s arm. 

“Peter! Are there some girls here? 
I’ve lost my house party! I expected 
them last night. I’d arranged with Job 
Perkins to bring them to my house. I 
telephoned the station and they told me 
some people came on that train but they 
were your guests so it never occurred 
to me to come here until three minutes 
ago. I—” 

“Auntie May!” It was Greta, running 
down the stairs in her pink pajamas. 
She ran straight to the slender fur-clad 
woman, threw herself into her arms and 
clung to her. “Oh, I couldn’t remember 
whether you said you’d be here and I 
was so worried.” 

Miss Ferris came in, laughing. ‘Shut 
the door, Peter. This is the most ridicu- 
lous mix-up. I knew Job Perkins was 
stupid but this certainly is the most 
stupid thing he’s ever done. Imagine his 
not asking the girls where they were 
going! I had the house all ready for you 
and your friends, Greta, and I was going 
to surprise you, by being there myself. 
You're right, I didn’t say I would be. 
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I—” All at once she stopped and her 
face, that had been rosy with the cold, 
went a little white. She was staring 
across their heads at the man the care- 
taker had called Mr. Philip Cary. She 
did not say a word. 

Philip Cary stepped slowly forward. 
And Dunny, though her head was spin- 
ning, noted that his face was white, too. 

“Merry Christmas,” he said. He held 
out his hand. ‘“Peace—and goodwill, I 
beg you—” 

It must be recorded that the Three 
Disgraces—or Four, for Greta is one of 
them now—could never agree on what 
Auntie May did at that exact moment. 
Dunny declared that she put her 
hands behind her, at first. Claire 
said she didn’t. Alice admitted that 
she was so dumb-founded with 
everything that she didn’t know. 
But they did see that Mr. Philip 
Cary not only took her hands in 
his but that he leaned over and 
kissed them, slowly and deliberately. 

Dunny was the first of the girls to 
comprehend. ‘Why, he’s Auntie 
May’s man—the one she quarreled 
with!” she cried in a glad voice. 
Certainly this was adventure be- 
yond her wildest dreaming, Christ- 
mas joy that needed no symbol 
of green or berry. What fun they’d 
have. And what a story they’d have 
to tell! 

Mr. Philip Cary was commanding 
Peter to hurry and get some break- 
fast ready and was leading Auntie 
May back to the living room, with 
the girls trooping after them. He 
took Auntie May to the fire, put on 
a fresh log, and began rubbing her 
hands as if she were a little child. 
And Auntie May was laughing and 
crying! 

“I heard you had come up here, May. 
I came, too— hoping I might see you. 
I tried to get some of the old crowd— 
but at the last moment, they failed me.” 

“I came up, Philip, really hoping you 
might be here.” 

Mr. Philip Cary turned to Dunny. 
“Now, young lady, what was that 
promise you made to me?” And when 
Dunny looked too embarrassed to think 
he reminded her, softly: “About a ring.” 

Dunny blushed. “I—said—I’d tell you 
—I saw him put—your ring—into his 
pocket. You see, I—I thought—” 

The man took the ring from his pock- 
et and held it out to Auntie May. 

“Your ring,” he said gently. 

‘You've kept it, Philip, all this time?” 

“Yes—for this moment.” And gravely 
he took Auntie May’s hand and slipped 
the ring upon her finger. 

“I ask your pardon, Mr. Philip,” said 
the old caretaker from the door. “But 
how many is there to set the table for? 
I’m that flustered I can’t cal-late.” 

Philip Cary counted, indicating each 
girl in turn. “One”—that was Dunny. 
“Two, three,”—Claire and Alice, “four, 
five’—Greta and Auntie May. “Six, 
counting the burglar.” 

“Oh,” cried Dunny. “Seven. We have 
a chaperon upstairs. She’s sleeping.” 
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Adrienne Day and her puppet show. She carved the heads of the puppets out of soap 
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Now We Can All Be Sculptors 


(Continued from page 23) 
hundred tiny soap statues at last year’s 
National Small Sculpture Exhibition at 
the Anderson Galleries in New York, you 
would have realized the strange, fantastic, 
beautiful and unusual ideas that can be 
worked out with skill, a cake of white 
soap, and—perhaps most important of all 
—a little imagination. 

Speaking of imagination—a clever Girl 
Scout, Adrienne Day of Jackson, Michi- 
gan, made the whole 


If it is, you have probably advanced be- 
yond the duck stage by now and can 
begin right away on something much 
more difficult—your puppets or a statu- 

ette for your troop’s exhibition. 
Carving soap figures is a good way 
to amuse your younger brothers and 
isters on rainy afternoons. Teach them 
!.yw to do it and let them try to copy 
.imals from their A B C books and 
pictures from their Mother Goose 
rhymes and favorite 
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fairy tales. You can 
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soap—or at least 
their heads, which 
she fastened on 
sticks. And_ she 
amused her friends 
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Here are the tools you will need 


ing a set of Noah’s 
ark. animals, too— 
elephants and dogs 
and cats and tigers 
and birds and mon- 





and the children of © 
the neighborhood 








keys. Be sure and 
give each child a box 








with her Punch and JA 
Judy performances. 
Here she is, with her 
troop of soap-actors, 
at the top of this 
page. Dressing the 1 
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or a bowl over which 
to hold the soap 
while he is modeling, 
so that the scraps 
may be gathered to- 
gether for use in the 
kitchen or laundry. 











fun as carving their 
faces—and it gives 
mother’s scrap-baga 
chance to disgorge 
some of its gayest 
pieces. 

Here’s an idea for 
all of you who are 
good sculptors and 
good Girl Scouts! 
Why not make soap 
marionettes, dress 
them up, and present 





Number 1—Side 


If you like creat- 
ing things with your 
hands—and most 
people do—you will 
find soap sculpture 
a fascinating pas- 
time whether you 
make marionettes or 
bas reliefs or the 
thousand and one 
other things it is 
possible to model. 
And perhaps, too, 





them in a play or 
story you have read 
or written? A small 
admission charge will 
help swell your 
troop fund. You 
might also have an 
exhibition of the 
best marionettes and 
other soap figures 
made by your troop. 
And if you do, 
please send photo- 
graphs to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL as 
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Adrienne did. committee at 80 
A great many . East Eleventh 
schools throughout Street, New York . 
the country have Me City. Miss Post- 
added soap  sculp- gate’s booklet on 
ture to their art soap sculpture may 
classes. Perhaps none also be _ obtained 
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you will want to 
send some of your 
work to the next 
national exhibition. 

In case any of you 
should want to know 
more about this an- 
nual exhibition of 
the National Small 
Sculpture Commit- 
tee, with conditions 
for entrance, prizes 
© and the time and 
place of the next ex- 
hibition, write to the 
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yours is one of them. 


This is the finished model 


from the committee. 
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foods more healthful— 
more easily digestible 
—is often merely a 
matter of being sure 
that you use Royal 
Baking Powder. It al- 
ways leavens perfectly. 
Contains no alum— 
leaves no bitter taste. 
q Its precious ingredient, 
Cream of Tartar, is a 
pure product from 
ripe grapes. 





Royal Tea Dainties are just 
a few of the many interest- 


ing quick breads to be 
found in ‘‘Making Bis- 
cuits.’’ Every Girl Scout 
will want her copy. Send 
the coupon for yours. 





The Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Dept. 21, 102 East 42nd Street, New York 


Please send me free copy of your booklet 
“Making Biscuits.” 
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Lissa’s Puppy Team 


(Continued from page 11) 

midst of the struggling, excited dogs. 
She was not frightened, only surprised 
to feel the snow in her face and to see 
the dogs looming up over her. A remote 
strain of wolf in Scaramouche suddenly 
came to the fore when he saw his mis- 
tress on the ground at his feet. He 
snarled and snapped at her. 

“So, my lambs,” she said softly, “you 
aren’t quite so well trained as I thought 
you were. Race or no race, I don’t be- 
lieve I'll take to skis yet.” 

So the pups had their run every day. 
Scaramouche became more of a gentle- 
man, and Natty stayed with Lissa every 
minute of the day from early morning. 

And then one morning, so early that 
it was still pitch dark, without even a 
star to glimmer on the snow, Mr. Olcott 
and Ben and the senior team went off 
to the next-to-last races. The stage 
from the village—a Ford truck with 
tractor back wheels and runners under 
the front ones—came to take them the 
fourteen miles to the railway station, 
whence they were to proceed to the 
carnival by way of the baggage car. Lissa 
was up to see them off, a very jaunty 
Lissa with her head held high. 

By nine o’clock snow came with a rush 
and a swirl and closed out the moun- 
tains from view. The farmhouse seemed to 
stand in a wilderness of snow, far away 
from everything, with only the lamenta- 
tion of the dogs, and the wind roaring 
down from Bald-top, and the white walls 
of snow whichever way they looked. 

After the first feeling of being alone 
went away, the day for Lissa was very 
much like other days, except that she did 
not take the dogs out. But she fed them 
and fed Jessie, the cow. She worked for 
a while on her algebra, and helped with 
the cooking and the housework. And so 
the day went by. When they went to bed 
it was still snowing. Next morning it 
still snowed. The telephone stopped 
ringing, and efforts to get “Central” were 
fruitless. “Line down, I guess,” said Mrs. 
Olcott. 

The mail-rider omitted his usual visit, 
either because the roads were impassable 
or because he had no letters for them. 
Mrs. Olcott leaned to the latter ex- 
planation. 

“We're the only house that’s open out 
this way now,” she said, “and of course 
he doesn’t push way out here unless he’s 
got some mail to bring.” 

At noon the snow stopped coming 
down and the thing they had dreaded, 
a severe blizzard which would imprison 
them and prevent Mr. Olcott’s coming 
directly home when the carnival was 
over, was now not to be feared at all. 
At three o’clock Lissa went upstairs to 
take a nap, her mind entirely at ease. 

She woke suddenly, thinking she had 
heard a noise downstairs. Raising her- 
self on her elbow, she listened anxiously. 
Above the long wail of the wind which 
always rose about four o’clock and swept 
down from Bald-top, Lissa could hear 
Natty who had been asleep in her room, 
padding along the hall and lurching 
heavily down the stairs. She pulled on 


her quilted wrapper and followed him. 
Her first vaguely troubled feeling grew 
to alarm as she sped downstairs, through 
the living-room and the dining-room, 
and saw no trace of Mrs. Olcott. Natty’s 
sharp voice warned her that she would 
find trouble in the kitchen. 

Motionless and white, Mrs. Olcott lay 
stretched on the floor while Natty alter- 
nately licked her face with his rough 
tongue and uttered staccato howls. An 
overturned stool and the highest door 
of the cupboard swinging open showed 
what had happened. She had evidently 
climbed up to get some jelly or pre- 
serves from the top shelf and had fallen. 

Lissa bent over her, frantically 
loosened her collar, dashed water in her 
face, chafed her limp wrists. Gently she 
felt for broken bones, and found none. 
As Mrs. Olcott had fallen she must have 
struck her head. A faint, wheezing moan 
was the only response to Lissa’s efforts 
and she knew at once that she must 
summon help more competent than her- 
self. She rolled up a kitchen apron and 
stuffed it under the woman’s head for a 
pillow, then sprang to the telephone. 

Seizing the handle she twirled vigor- 
ously, as if she were grinding coffee, and 
waited for the warm, friendly voice of 
Central. There was no response. She rang 
again, more sharply—and remembered 
that the telephone had been out of order 
all day and that the wires were probably 
down. Eight miles from the village and 
the doctor, the telephone out of order, 
Mr. Olcott and Ben half way across the 
state, and Mrs. Olcott stretched on the 
floor with what might be a fractured 
skull! Lissa gripped herself. 

She went back to the kitchen and bent 
over Mrs. Olcott, thinking furiously as 
she peered at her in the waning light. 
She had seen her mother faint once, but 
this she knew was more serious. The 
doctor should be brought at once. She 
considered the possibility of going on 
snow-shoes for him, but that would 
mean leaving the injured woman alone 
in the house for several hours while she 
struggled through the snow and brought 
the doctor back with her. While she was 
gone Mrs. Olcott might become con- 
scious and be frightened or in pain alone 
in the house. 

Lissa twisted her hands together. If 
only—Natty prowled restlessly around 
the room, sniffed and whined. Lissa 
turned to look at him, a new thought 
dawning in her eyes. Could she do it? 
Could she harness up the dogs, load Mrs. 
Olcott onto the sledge and take her to 
the doctor? She must, she decided. 

She ran upstairs for her own out-door 
clothes and warm wraps for Mrs. Olcott. 
Her patient must not get 
chilled. She must hurry. 

“Come, Natty,” she 
called, a little nervously. 

It was strange and 
unreal to be har- 








nessing the dogs in the gathering dusk, 
close to the wide back door through 
which she had somehow managed to 
lift and pull the unconscious woman. 
The dogs, as if they understood that 
there was something serious afoot, stood 
still to have their traces fastened, and 
there was none of the tangling and 
frolicking that ordinarily made this proc- 
ess a torment and a game. 

When she was ready, “Mush!” she 
called, and they started off at a gallop. 

It was one thing to take the team out 
for a short run on a sunny morning with 
Mr. Olcott and Ben within call; it was 
another to go out in the evening, with a 
heavy burden on the sledge through the 
fresh drifts of loose snow. 

In Wonawauke Intervale they passed 
the Mannings’ own bungalow, forlorn 
and ghostly in the winter darkness. On the 
level places, Lissa could hop on the long 
runners and so, coasting, get a little rest 
from the weariness of running, but not 
from the loneliness and fear that was 
growing upon her. 

A dim black hulk looming through the 
bare trees on the right was the old saw 
mill, and Lissa knew that she had come 
more than half way, and that there was a 
steep hill in front of her. She took it 
carefully, pulling back to keep the sledge 
from thumping against the dogs. 

Beyond the bridge over Bear Creek at 
the foot of the hill was a slope and, 
upward and beyond, the village. The 
pups were tired. It was hard work get- 
ting them up the hill. She called out to 
them encouragingly. 

Then, in a moment there were many 
lights, twinkling from a dozen homes 
in the village, nestling in the valley like 
a toy town under a Christmas tree. With 
a fresh burst of strength the team swept 
up to the doctor’s porch and Lissa left 
the sledge to pound on the door. 

The doctor, who was old and spry 
and whiskered, himself came to the door, 
followed by his dog, who was also old 
and whiskered and spry. The dogs’ 
hackles rose and their ten eyes glowed 
like coals. 

“Well, what’s this? Well, well, well, 
it looks like a pack of wolves!” 

“T’m Lissa Manning,” said Lissa, “and 
I’ve got Mrs. Olcott on the sledge. She 
fell and hurt herself.” 

Together, the doctor and Lissa and the 
doctor’s wife carried Mrs. Olcott into 
the living-room, where the doctor made 
an examination. 

“No, not a fractured skull, my dear,” 
he said, straightening up. “Only a con- 
cussion. See, she’s beginning to come 
around now. You did right to bring her 
here. We can keep her quiet and make 
her comfortable.” 

When Mr. Olcott came home from the 
carnival, he was told of the affair—by 
Lissa, briefly; by Mrs. Olcott, enthu- 
siastically; by the doctor garrulously. 

“Uh-m, very interesting,” said Mr. Ol- 
cott politely to the narrators. Then he 
turned to Lissa and asked: 

“Lissa, how’d you like to race that 
puppy team of yours at the next 
carnival?” 
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When You Give a 
Girl Scout Party 


(Continued from page 29) 
burger sandwiches. And, “as many more 
could have been sold if we had had 
them,” says Miss Sellards. 

One hundred dollars for the Girl Scout 
Camp fund and seven dollars for the 
Brownies, who ran a “Topsy Turvy” of 
their own, were taken in at the carnival, 
and everyone voted it a huge success. 


Daughters Entertain Fathers 
In Oradell, New Jersey 


We’ve heard a lot about Mother and 
Daughter dinners and Father and Son 
dinners, but Father and Daughter din- 
ners are now quite the thing. The girls 
thought of having this kind of party in 





Oradell, and they’re glad they carried | 


out their annual plan because all the 
guests seemed to enjoy themselves enor- 
mously. An account of the event, written 
by Marion Hague, secretary of Bluebird 
Troop Number One, says that, after din- 
ner had been served by the patrol in 
charge of the kitchen, games were played 
by the fifteen fathers and the more than 
fifteen daughters. 

“The game which seemed to be en- 
joyed most,” she writes, “was one in 
which the names of several different ani- 
mals were distributed-—one name as- 
signed to each player. The lights were 
then turned out and each animal, by 
making its own noise, had to find its own 
group. After the lights were flashed on, 
the judges ran a contest between the 
groups, and, after listening to the noises 
made by each, awarded the title of win- 
ners to the cows. 

“The evening ended with the good- 
night ceremony.” 


St. Valentine’s Day 
That always means a party 


St. Valentine’s Day! The very words 
have a “party” sound. And a great many 
Girl Scout troops have responded to it 
and to the lure of the strings of red 
hearts and chubby cupids for decora- 
tions. 

Adrienne Mayer, of Troop Twenty- 
nine, Washington, D. C., tells how their 
Valentine party was planned weeks 
ahead, each of the four patrols being 
given a definite assignment. “Our patrol 
had charge of the spread,” she writes. 
“We had six willing, peppy girls, and we 
got along very well. The food was to be 
donated by the girls, so we made our 
list and went the rounds. We had sev- 
eral prize games, and we each did a 
stunt. Then, about nine-thirty, we went 
into the diningroom. Everyone fell to 
heartily and a great many plates were 
soon empty. Each girl had a printed for- 
tune, and these were read aloud. 

“Everything went well for me until 
dessert, then one of the girls, acting as 
a waitress, brought in a large chocolate 
cake with twelve candles on it. Yes, it 
was my birthday, although I had tried 
to keep it a secret! At once everyone 
stood up and cheered and congratulated 
me. I had to cut the cake and go through 
the usual birthday ceremonies.” 
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| easy tomake, butshouldbe boiled 20 minutes. 


ow Erminie came 
to be “hung” 











| SA green ran high at 
Roselle’s house party, and mirror 
space was at a premium. Roselle’s dis- 
tinguished artist cousin was arriving 
unexpectedly—and had his last let- 
ter not mertioned that he was com- 
ing to America to paint “the typical 
American girl?” 

“He’s simply perfect!” whispered 
Anne later, as she watched the great 
man balance a teacup and charm four 
feminine listeners at once. “Won’t 
Erminie be wild, when she comes in 
all wind-blown?” 

“I—don’t—know”’, replied Margie 
thoughtfully. “I think Erminie would 
rather be outdoors somewhere than 
inside, even with him.” 

Then “Hello, everyone!”’ called a 
gay voice, and there stood Erminie, 
with Roselle’s youngerbrothers. What 
a picture she made in her woolly white 
skatingoutfit, witha scarfthatmatched 
her scarlet cheeks! Brown eyes spark- 
ling with fun,she was a vision of radiant 
health—truly, thought the artist, a 
typical American girl. 

The tardy three shook hands po- 
litely. “Tea, Erminie?” asked 
Roselle. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


cially!” And on a wave of laughter and 
apologies, Erminie was dragged away. 

That was all—for then. But a year 
later it was Erminie, in her white skat- 
ing outfit, who kept always crowded 
the space before one picture hung on 
a famous Academy’s wall. 


Erminie’s Beauty Secret 


Erminie wasn’t beautiful in the “Greek per- 
fection of feature” way. But with bright eyes 
and a glowing complexion, any girl is attractive! 

Regular exercise, plenty of sleep, sensible 
wholesome food, with no artificial stimulants— 
and any girl who is physically sound can have 
such beauty. 

One thing that helped to keep Erminie’s 
complexion lovely was her choice of Postum- 
made-with-hot-milk as a beverage. Postum is 
made of wheat and bran, roasted and slightly 
sweetened. When combined with hot (not 
boiled) milk, it makes a champion health drink, 
and one that’s delicious! ’ 

A thirty-day test proved to Erminie how 
much better this drink was for her than any 
other . . . Girls and boys all over the country 
have made the same test, with the same good 
results. Why not you? 

Your grocer sells Postum—or if you like, 
we'll send you a “flying start” of a week’s sup- 
ply. Just fill in the coupon below, and mail it 
today! 


NOW! 








“No, thanks,” said Erminie. 
“There’s Postum-made-with- 
hot-milk waiting for us up- 
stairs!” chimed small Harvey. 


“Erminie asked for it spe- 





© 1928, P. Co., Inc. — 
, is one of the Post Health Products Street........ 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Choco- . 
late. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. _City stnnannsssnanannstensbasteshaclanacunasiemsnounesm State shalsnactenieanatensunesssatsnall 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Company, Ltd. 


boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in 
the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also 





Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test ot Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


P.—A. G.— 1-28 


Instant Postum (prepared instantly in the cup) 








812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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If You Love Children 


(Continued from page 19) 
adequate training in it. If she enjoys 
books and her work in high school En- 
glish, she may wish to specialize in 
English in college, later teaching it. So, 
too, with history, with any subject— 
domestic science, manual training, music, 
the arts. 

“If she has special aptitude for it— 
and a great deal of patience—she may 
assume teaching responsibility in those 
classes for backward children which so 
many communities are fortunately or- 
ganizing today. Some children are born 
slow. These special classes for them are 
valuable in three ways—the children 
themselves are no longer pushed, they 
no longer hold back the brighter chil- 
dren, and the teacher’s load is substan- 
tially lightened. There are special classes, 
too, for gifted children. The choice is 
unlimited.” 

“But the disadvantages?” I asked. I 
had heard so much about the disadvan- 
tages of teaching. 

“They are not greater in teaching than 
in other professions,” declared Dr. 
Bailey. “Every profession has them. 
Every occupation has them. They are 
part of living. I believe the reason we 
hear so much about them in connection 
with teaching is that there are so many 
teachers! But if you enjoy your work, 
the disadvantages become relatively un- 
important.” 

I mentioned those of which I had 
most frequently heard—long hours, 
heavy work, small pay, monotony. Dr. 
Bailey considered them, one by one. 

“Long hours? From nine to three or 
four in the afternoon is much shorter 
than customary office hours. To be sure, 
much depends on the special situation of 
the teacher. Teachers in private schools 
usually live in the school and are often 
called upon for duties outside their class- 
rooms. But sometimes those duties con- 
sist of attending a beautiful concert or 
a fine play! 

“But Saturdays and Sundays are, 
ordinarily, whole holidays to the teacher. 
And the summer! No other profession, 
certainly, gives a young woman the en- 
tire summer as a vacation, with its op- 
portunity for travel, for further study, 
for leisurely reading. 

“Tnordinately heavy work? Yes, in 
many communities too much is required 
of the teachers. On the other hand, I do 
feel that we have not been as clever as 
we might in devising ways for saving 
ourselves. In the matter of test papers, 
for instance, the pupils themselves may 
correct their own or each other’s. This 
helps the pupils as well as saving the 
teacher long hours of labor. After all it 
is the pupil, not the teacher, who needs 
the education of correcting his mistakes. 

“Monotonous? If a teacher’s work is 
monotonous, I honestly feel it is largely 
her own fault. Monotonous when you 
are working with children or young 
people, every one different? Monotonous 
when new ways of teaching are being 
tried on every side today—and a teacher 
has only to look about her and read or 
study in one of the many summer school 


courses to have those ideas for her own 
and to try them in her own classroom? 
I refuse to admit the monotony! 

“Underpaid? Yes, too often. But 
teachers’ salaries are being increased, 
and will be increased still further, I 
feel, when we teachers work to improve 
the quality of our teaching, to make our 
communities realize the value of what 
we are doing. 

“Training to be a teacher,” continued 
Dr. Bailey, “is almost as varied as the 
kinds of teaching, it would seem. No girl 
who wishes to be a teacher is shut off 





from the opportunity of a normal school 
for they are to be found everywhere. 
The length of the course varies from 
one, two, three to four years—with a 
lengthening of the shorter ones, year 
after year. 

“A high school diploma is required for 
entrance to most normal schools for 
elementary teachers. Most secondary 
schools ask a college degree of their 
teachers. And a young woman who 
wishes to teach in a college or university 
will, of course, attend college, specializ- 
ing there in the subject which she most 
desires to teach, and going on to graduate 
work and degrees. Which brings me to 
something I should like to shout 
from the housetops! Let every girl who 
wishes to be a teacher obtain as much 
education as she possibly can—broad, 
general education which will enrich life 
for her as well as train her to teach 
something. And let her live, along the 
way, welcoming every opportunity she 
has to become intimately acquainted 
with children.” 

“You had your own, Dr. Bailey,” I 
said. 

“Ves, I married a physician the year 
after I finished my college course.” 

“And you kept on teaching?” 

“For the first two years only. Then 
I left the profession for a few years, 
returning to it in 1916, in the University 
High School. My husband died in 1919. 

“You can imagine how thankful I was 
that I was trained for a profession and 
could step into it at once when the need 
arose. Too often marriage itself is a 
goal to girls. They do not realize that 


they must go on developing if they and 
their families would be happy. And what 
an asset in their marriage—even though 
they do not continue with work outside the 
home—is the realization that they are 
equipped to combat the circumstance!” 

“What a world of good a teacher can 
do!” I cried. 

“Please,” said this mother of two 
young daughters, “don’t put it that way. 
Children hate ‘being done good to’ and 
I sympathize with them. Surely a child 
has a right to self-respect. Who am I 
to do good to a child? But codperation 
is another thing. Offered wisely, it trans- 
forms the school for the children. 

“Teachers are coming to realize that 
they need not be policemen to the young 
—should not be. Have you been in the 
new kind of school—the school that does 
not say, ‘We are preparing children for 
life,’ but, ‘This is life?’ The school that 
uses everything around it, as well as what 
is in the class room—the parks, the 
streets, the stores? If schools are cut off 
from life, they become artificial.” 

“But a teacher is not always free!” 

“No,” she replied, “too frequently 
communities clamp down, hostilely, upon 
their teachers. Very often they say, in 
effect, ‘These youngsters are bothering 
us. Take ’em off our hands for three 
quarters of the day. Teach ’em to read 
and write and spell—oh, teach ’em any- 
thing!’ 

“What can teachers do then? They 
can teach their communities as well as 
the children. Help the parents—who vote 
—to realize what they, the teachers, are 
trying to accomplish. It remains for the 
teacher to make the community under- 
stand.” 

“And when it does?” 

“When it does—listen! There is a 
school where the younger children keep 
pets in the back yard—learning physi- 
ology, foods and many other things by 
caring for them. Slightly older children 
learn their arithmetic by running the 
school store, selling notebooks, pads, 
pencils and other necessary school sup- 
plies. Being in a large city, they use that 
city, going to the docks, the ferries, the 
factories, the stores, the art galleries, 
the museums—returning to write poems 
about what they saw, or with new under- 
standing of the clothes that they wear, 
the food that they eat. 

“Each child in this school is an individ- 
ual, a person more interested in some 
things than in others, perhaps selfish or 
shy, but a person and treated as such. 

“It is the dawn of a new day.” 


That same week, Eloise, the self- 
reliant, was overheard by her mother to 
say to her younger sister—and her 
mother told me—‘Now, Genevieve, 
there is no reason at all why you can’t 
build your own house, if you put your 
blocks this way. See—Miss Dunbar 
showed me. Now you do it.” 


This is one of a series of articles by 
Helen Ferris and Virginia Moore, which 
has been published as a book, “Girls 
Who Did,” by G. P. Dutton. 
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Midge’s 
Surprise Package 
(Continued from page 14) 
bottom of de bridge an’ here dey come 
—gallop, gallop, gallop! But dey don’t 
ruin my mint bed dis year ‘cause I’m 

layin’ traps.” 

“Come in and tell us about ’em,” 
begged Midge. “The Coosa’s getting high | 
now. Maybe we'll see ’em.” And she | 
pulled Aunt Lindy inside to tell us a} 
story while we drank our tea. Aunt Lindy | 
is a grand story-teller. 

Midge explained to Natalie that Witch- 
wood is the fine old estate up the River 
Road that belonged to Colonel Harvey. 
It has been vacant for years and years. 
The place looks as if it were waiting for 
some one to come back to it. 

“Yes,” said Spin eagerly, “it does look 
just that way. I’ve been there.” 

“We heard that Colonel and Mrs. 
Harvey both died in the past year,” said 
Midge, “and we’ve wondered all year 
who owns Witchwood now.” | 

“Ha’nts own it,” said Aunt Lindy and 
she reached for her rabbit’s foot. | 

We begged so hard for a story that | 
finally Aunt Lindy put a broomstick in | 
front of the fire to keep away hard luck | 
and then she told all she knew about the 
Harveys and Witchwood. All she didn’t 
Know she made up. Aunt Lindy never 
lets the truth worry her. 

Witchwood was once the largest, finest 
plantation in the South and everybody 
who lived there was happy. Then the 
Civil War came. Witchwood and the | 
Harvey family had a hard time weather- | 
ing the storm, but there was something | 
proud and charming about the place and | 
it never did go to rack and ruin like a lot | 
of Southern homes. Finally the planta- | 
tion fell to Colonel Harvey. The Colonel 
was one of the very few who made 
money after the war and he hoped and 
planned for Witchwood to regain its | 
splendor and be the fine estate it was | 
before the Yankees marched through 
Georgia. 

He had one daughter, Margaret, and | 
he thought Margaret would live there | 
like a princess. The Colonel planned | 
for her to marry the son of “quality | 
white folks,” and he arranged the wed- | 
ding and sent out the invitations. But | 
Margaret had already given her heart | 
to a sailor lad whom the Colonel thought | 
was “po’ white trash.” Poor Margaret | 
cried and cried, but her father was very | 
stern and determined and he told her if | 
she married the sailor he would disin- 
herit her. 

The night of the wedding came. All 
the wedding gifts of gold and silver | 
filled the house until, as Aunt Lindy said, | 
“Folks could scarce get in for de riches.” | 
It was a spring night, there had been a| 
freshet somewhere. The Coosa river was 
high and as the guests arrived they said 
the water was still rising and the covered 
bridge felt shaky as they came over it. 

The hours passed. It was time for the 
bride to come down the wide stairs to 
marry the man she didn’t love. All the 
guests waited, the quality bridegroom 
stood at the altar—but no bride came. 

















(Continued on page 40) 





























TRAGEDY... a/most 


PEGGY came running in 
to Polly, almost 
with tears in her eyes. 

“Peggy, what’s the matter?” her 
friend cried anxiously. “You look 
as if you had seen a ghost!” 

‘‘Worse than that,’’ Peggy 
mourned. “Look at this letter!” 

It was a letter from home. 
Grandma hadn’t been able to finish 
Peggy’s new dress in time. And 
Polly was giving a theatre party in 
her owns that very afternoon! No 
wonder she looked tragic. 

“Oh, what a shame!” said Polly 
comfortingly. “But you can wear 
por peach silk—you know you 
ook lovely in it.” 

“But I can’t! I spilled ice-cream 
all over it. It’s ruined!” Peggy 
now looked as if her last hope had 
disappeared. 

But Polly was thinking. “Let 
me look at it,” she said. 

Peggy looked doubtful for a sec- 
ond—then became more downcast 
than ever. Her sister had ruined a 
silk dress last summer in exactly 
the same way. 

Nevertheless, Polly took a look at 
the dress. Then she went to work. 
“Yes, it’s washable silk,” she mum- 
bled to herself, hardly conscious of 
Peggy’s wondering gaze. “And it 


won’t take more than a half hour,” 
she added, as she filled the wash 
bowl with almost-cool water. Then 
she put in a tablespoon of Fab 
flakes. And in went the dress. 

Carefully she squeezed the cool 
suds through the silk several times 
—never rubbing, never twisting the 
delicate fabric. Then she rinsed it 
thoroughly, three times, in cool, 
clean water. Finally she rolled the 
dress carefully in towels. 

She removed it immediately from 
the towels and hung it in a cool, 
shady corner to dry. 

“There!” she said. “It’s done. 
After a while you can iron it, and 
it will be good as new!” 

Peggy was overjoyed. But she was 
mystified, too. 

“Where did you learn how to do 
it, Polly?” she asked almost envi- 
ously. 

Polly smiled. “‘ Remember when 
I wrote to Janet Read of Colgate 
last summer at camp? Well, that’s 
only one of the things I learned 
from the directions she sent me.” 

Janet Read of Colgate will be 
glad to send you, too, directions for 
washing anything washable. . . and 
a generous sample box of Fab. Just 
Ail in the coupon. Janet Read can 
help you win your Merit Badge. 


Janet Read, Colgate & Co., Dept. A-1 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Please send me washing directions for stockings, dresses, sweaters, 
gloves, blankets, etc., and a sample box of Fab. 





A new kind of handicraft! You will know what it is next month 
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Midge's Surprise Package 


(Continued from page 39) 
Colonel Harvey went to her room. The 
door was locked. And then through the 
hush of the night came the sound of 
a horse galloping, galloping down the 
River Road. The bride was fleeing with 
her lover. Aunt Lindy saw them pass. 
Colonel Harvey ordered his horses and 
followed his daughter. He reached the 
top of the hill. He saw the bride, her 
white veil flying behind her. She and 
her lover were riding like the wind. They 
dashed on to the covered bridge. Aunt 
Lindy heard them crossing—gallop, gal- 
lop, gallop—a terrible speed—and then 
the bridge swayed—creaked—groaned 
—and went down with the shriek of torn 
timber! Oh, dear! Oh, dear! My hair 
was standing straight up! I could see it 
all. The water was black and cold—a 
horse plunged and something white dis- 
appeared beneath the cruel waves and a 
desperate father wrung his hands. Golly! 
Such a story! 

“Some time soon let’s go over and 
take a look at the old place,” said 
Midge. “Maybe we can think of some 
way to drive the ghosts away. Wouldn't 
it be fun to rescue a haunted house?” 

After dinner we had dates with Charlie 
and Bob Malroy. We took Spin along 
with us. Midge spent nearly an hour 
talking about that secret panel and 
speculating about the gold and silver. 

“Why don’t we go take a look,” said 
Charlie, ‘and see what’s there?” 

“That’s what I say,” said Midge, “and 
there’s no time like the present. All the 
fraidy cats can stay at home.” Midge can 
never resist an adventure. 

She buckled on her valiant spirit and 
started issuing orders. She sent me to get 
permission from Ajax for us to go to 
Witchwood and she sent Charlie to 
Major Hampden’s for the keys to the 
house. Glo went for our flashlight while 
Midge and Spin persuaded Miss Irving, 
the director of athletics, to go with us 
as chaperon. Miss Irving is still young 
and agile and she loves adventure. 

We all climbed into Bob’s sort-of-a- 
Ford and started out. 

The rain had stopped and half the 
clouds had blown away. When we got to 
the house, the moon came out for a 
few minutes and we could see that it 
was boarded up as tight as tight. But 
just for safety’s sake Bob made us go 
all around the house and see that no one 
could possibly be inside. 

“A sneak thief in the dark,” he said, 
“could give somebody a nasty blow.” 

I felt a quiver devastate my spine. 
Midge started telling about a sneak thief 
she heard of who killed six people with 
a poker. It was cheery, all right. 

There wasn’t a crack in the whole 
house, though. 

“Look,” said Spin in an awful whis- 
per. “I think I saw a light!” 

Bob and I jumped about ten feet, but 
no one could see anything to look at. 

“You must have seen a reflection. of 
the moon,” said Midge. “If there is a 
thief in there, he’s getting the treasure 
right this minute. Come on. I’m not 
going to let him make off with it.”” And 


she walked boldly up to the front door 
and rattled the knob. 

“Let’s let him have it,” said Bob. 

“No, sir!” said Midge. 

Charlie unlocked the door and we all 
stepped inside the hall. 

“Look out, ghosts!” shouted Bob. 
“We're coming, but we'll give you time 
to get out.” 

His voice echoed through all the rooms 
—then silence thick as velvet. 

Glo and I giggled but even so I felt 
crawly. That poker swinger could have 
been behind anything in that house. 
Charlie flashed his light up the steps and 
all around. 

“We'd save time,” said Charlie, “if 
Bob would go fix the electric lights. Bob, 
you fixed them for the soph feast last 
year. Go down to the cellar and see if 
the meter is still in. If so there’s a 
switch that turns on every light in the 
house at once.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Irving. “I’d feel 
better with all the lights on.” 

“I’m not going down in that basement 
by myself,” said Bobby the Brave. 

Charlie laughed at him. “Come on,” 
he said, “I'll go with you.” 

They took the flashlight with them 
and went down the back steps to the 
basement. 

“No need to wait for ’em. Forward 
march to the library upstairs,” ordered 
Midge. She and Glo started mounting 
the steps, Glo in front of her. 

A board creaked above me. I looked 
around and could see something blacker 
than the rest of the blackness at the 
library door. It slipped along the wall, 
glided to the steps, started down the 
stairs. Midge let it get opposite her. 
Then she stuck out her foot. The black 
something tripped—thump! thump!— 
it bumped down the steps. Then an aw- 
ful scuffle. I knew Midge had hopped on 
what ever it was. Over and over they 
rolled—bump!—thump!—on down the 
steps. I couldn’t see a thing but it 
sounded like a peach of a fight. 

“Help!” yelled Midge. 

“Help!” yelled Glo. 

I made a plunge at the black thing 
when it came in sight again. I didn’t 
reach it though. Somebody behind me 
grabbed my hair. I swung around and 
caught him around the neck. We tumbled 
over. Down the steps we went—bump- 
bump-bump-bump! First one on top and 
then the other! I never have put up 
such a good fight before or since. I had 
to fight. I had hold of a wildcat. A fist 





got me on the eye and I saw forty-’leven 
stars. Finally we caught each other in a 
death grip—neither could move. We held 
on for hours and hours. If Bob would 
only find that switch and turn on the 
lights—I couldn’t keep my grip much 
longer. 

“Help!” yelled Midge again. 

Someone jumped clean over me and 
landed in the middle of something else. 
Biff-bang! Biff!—I never heard such a 
fight—it lasted five or six years and 
ended in three gurgles. Gosh! It was 
ages—then the lights flashed on. 

I stared at my opponent and she 
stared back at me. Glo and I looked at 
each other. Then she turned loose my 
hair and I took my knee off her chest. 
We looked around. Spinach was sitting 
on top of Midge and she had Miss Irv- 
ing strangled under one arm. She had 
just about licked the stuffing out of the 
two of ’em. 

Charlie and Bob rushed in. 

“What’sit, what’sit!” cried Bob. “Di- 
jercatchem, dijercatchem?” 

“Whooff,”’ said Midge getting her 
breath back, “we caught ’em!” 

We all started laughing and we laughed 
and we laughed and we laughed to think 
what dumb-bells we were to get scared 
and hop on each other. 

Miss Irving was the first to recover. 

“My goodness!” she spluttered. “I 
didn’t know Spinach had it in her. She 
whipped two of us.” 

“T didn’t mean to hurt anybody,” said 
Spin, “but I thought Midge was being 
killed by a gang of thieves. I couldn’t 
let Midge get killed.” And she explained 
and explained just why she couldn’t let 
Midge get killed. 

We all felt awfully proud of Spin, and 
surprised, too. We hadn’t expected to 
find courage in a box of soda crackers. 

“But this isn’t finding treasure,” said 
Midge and she started up the steps again. 
We followed her. 

We reached the library and tapped on 
all the panels. 

“Here!” cried Spin, “this is it.” She 
tapped again and the panel sounded hol- 
low as hollow. “See—ooo—ooo,” her 
fist hit a spring and the panel slid back. 

We all crowded to look. I expected 
to see gold a mile high. There was noth- 
ing there! 

It was a terrible come-down. But 
Midge was ready. “Let’s go through the 
house,” she said, “maybe we'll find a 
spook or something.” 

We went from top to cellar. Witch- 
wood is such a lovely place! All the 
furniture was covered with dust, but 
everything was in place as the Harveys 
left it. Every time we went into a room 
it seemed as if ghosts hurried away in 
front of us. 

“It’s just like Sleeping Beauty’s pal- 
ace, before the Prince came and woke 
everybody up,” said Spin. 

“Wouldn’t I love to rescue Witchwood 
from the ghosts,” said Midge. 

“It would take magic to do that,” 
said Spin. “I bet the fairy queen could 
do it.” 

“Tell us what the fairy queen would 
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do,” urged Charlie. “We'd love to know.” 

Natalie smiled her shy little smile 
again. 

“Why,” she said, “she would whisk the 
house back to the Land Where-things- 
are-as-they-ought-to-be instead of leav- 
ing it here in the Land where-things-are 
the-way-they-are. 

“To get rid of the ghosts of. unhappy 
people the fairy queen would make Time 
turn back until he came again to that 
night of the wedding,” she told us. “The 
queen then would make things happen- 
as-they-ought-to-happen and not as they 
did. Colonel Harvey would forgive Mar- 
garet for marrying the man she loved 
and she would come back here to live. 
And the Colonel would give a great lawn 
féte in her honor welcoming her home. 
Then the ghosts would leave because the 
fairy queen, by making things-be-as- 
they-ought-to-be would break the spell 
that holds the ghosts here. Then Witch- 
wood would be free to become a happy 
home again.” 

Midge hopped to her feet. 

“T have an idea!” she said. “I have a 
May Day idea! Glo, you said it would 
slip up behind me and here it is.” 

We talked about Spin and the idea 
after we got home. 

“What a pity,” said Midge, “that 
everybody in the world doesn’t know 
how much fun she is. Because she was 
fun tonight. I wish we could show ’em.” 
And Midge looked just like Christopher 
Columbus when Christopher discovered 
that the world is round and he decided 
he wanted everybody else to know about 
it, too. 

“T told you,” said Glo, “that approval 
and appreciation would make her seem a 
different girl.” 

“My golly!” said Midge, “if the little 


appreciation we gave her tonight made | 
her blossom out like that what would | 


she be if everybody appreciated her?” 

Midge thought and thought and finally 
she started an argument with herself. 
She paced the floor and addressed the 
air first on the right and then on the left. 

“Tf Spin could only win that May Day 
prize everybody would appreciate her— 
but it takes courage to try for things. 
She always says J can’t—Well maybe 
she has got more courage than I think. 
She hopped on three of us tonight and 
she was fighting to save me—But she 
hasn’t any push—Well, maybe I could 
push for her a little—But I’m the one 
that has the Big Idea—But after all it’s 
her story—But I’m the one who sees a 
May Day festival in it—Just the same 
it’s not fair to use somebody else’s story 
—But she can’t stage anything—Just the 
same she can tell a story so well she even 
believes it herself—” 

Glo threw a pillow at her to make her 
shut up. Midge stopped talking, but she 
must have kept up the argument inside 
all night. I don’t think she slept much. 
I woke up once and saw her standing by 
the window. 

“Sally,” she said, “it really is up to 
us juniors to open all the surprise pack- 
ages and let the world see that they are 
treasure boxes. Spin has to win that prize 
at any cost!” And Midge looked just like 
Sydney Carton in the Tale of Two Cities 

(Continued on page 46) 
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N almost every branch of ath- 
letics today speed and 
footwork are becoming more and 
more important. Basketball, 
tennis, field hockey—in all games 
of court or field—fast, sure foot- 
work is the key to victory. 


That’s why women champions 
in many sports insist on Keds. 


' The soles of every Keds model 
are made of fine springy rubber. 
The uppers are light— yet 
strongly built to protect your 
ankles and foot muscles against 
sudden twists and sprains. And 
the special Feltex innersole gives 
comfort every minute Keds are 
on your feet. 





| yet 
sure footing in Keds 


Keds wear long, too. They give 
you good lasting value for your 
money. 


Keds come in all popular styles at 
prices from $1.25 to $4.50. They are 
ideal for sports and everyday wear. 
Ask for them by name, but make sure 
that the name Keds is on the shoe. 
Keds are made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not heds 


‘Trade Mart Reg. U. 6. Pat. OF. 


unless the name Keds 


is on the shoe 


“METEOR” Special Keds basket- 
ball shoe. It gives a sure grip on 
the floor. 


White or brown with 
black trim. 
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DO’S 
AND DON’TS 
FOR 
BUSINESS WOMEN 


By Helen Thompson 
$1.00 


RE you in a rut? Do you 
want to lift yourself 
out and make progress in 
1928? Invest a dollar in 
this little guidebook on 
the road to success 
and see where 1929 
finds you! 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 
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Take Us Far Away 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


INCE mystery stories are so popular, 

I am glad to be able to report that 
the new one by Augusta Huiell Seaman, 
The Shadow on the Dial (Century), 
seems to me the best yet. The scene is 
laid in South Carolina, on an old planta- 
tion that a Northern millionaire is about 
to buy and remodel for his son. Two girls 
who have lived nearby all their iives and 
have discovered things that look as if 
there were a mystery about the place, 
take him into their secret investigations 
and in time let in his sister, who has 
more sense than you would think from 
her first appearance. You know from 
the first that the clue must have some- 
thing to do with the shattered sun-dial, 
whose base __ lies 
half buried in the 
sand and whose 
brass plate and 
pointerare missing. 





ELIEVE this from one who 


some of you from earlier stories about 
this plantation, At Bay View, for in- 
stance. The mysterious tutor who has 
figured in these tales at last lets you 
know just who and what he is. 

I have often wondered why there were 
not more stories in which young people 
go abroad to travel with their parents 
or go to school in famous cities, such as 
London, Paris or one of the university 
towns. Surely there are plenty of young 
people in this country, especially young 
girls who, by what we call the “high 
school age,” have begun to dream of 
how delightful it would be to see for 
themselves places of which they have 
read in their history books, famous inns 
and picture gal- 
leries, lakes that 
have inspired great 
poems and roads 
along which have 
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But it is not until 
the last minute, al- 
most, that you are 
permitted to dis- 
cover just what 
this has to do with 
the solution. 

Doris Decides, 
by Gladys Blake 
(Appleton) is an- 
other mystery cen- 
tering in a single 
object — this time 
a terra-cotta model 
of one of the gar- 
goyles of Notre 
Dame, the curious 





horned figure with | 


lolling tongue that 
is popularly known 
as ‘“Biscornette.” 
This story, too, is 
set in a Southern 





It isn’t too late yet to give “The American Girl” as a New Year’s gift 


loves to read: if you never lift 
your eyes from reading and follow 


your own thought, your own 
dream, from the place on the page 
where something has given you a 
start for thinking, you are missing 
a valuable experience. 


HESE are not aimless day- 

dreams; they are little journeys 
of the mind. They are the great 
moments of a reader’s day. If you 
rise to moments like these from 
the pages of a strong, sound book, 
you have a chance not only of see- 
ing life but of seeing into life, not 
only of sight but of insight. It is 
vision, above all, that makes great- 
ness in literature. 


From “Adventures in Reading” by May Lam. 
berton Becker. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, 


or 





trod great generals. 


| To have a story to 


read in which a 
young girl does this 
—not a seasoned 
traveler, but some- 
one who, like one’s 
self, is seeing 
everything with 
new, bright eyes— 
is the next best 
thing actually to 
going. So I am 
glad that there are 
now several books 
of this kind writ- 
ten for young peo- 
ple in particular. 
You may re- 
member a book by 
Hildegarde Ha w- 
thorne called 


| Makeshift Farm 


(Appleton), that 
told of a happy 
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and happy-go-lucky family, so popular 
among American girls that they figured 
in another story, Jsland Farm, in 
which they spent a season in the 
West Indies. That book closed with a 
decided rise in the family fortunes, 
and a promise that one of the girls was 
to take advantage of this by foreign 
travel. This she has done, with the result 
in a new story, Deedah’s Wonderful 
Year (Appleton). The party lands at 
Plymouth, whence the Pilgrims set sail; 
goes to London and sees the sights there, 
then spends a good while in the lovely 
countryside of Kent, where various ex- 
citing things happen; then they visit 
Paris and, in time, get to the Riviera. 
There is, as I have hinted, a certain 
amount of excitement and mystery about 
the adventures of the party, but what I 
like about the story is the travel part, 
and this, I think, is what you will 
like best. 

The Carter Children in France, by 
Constance Johnson (Dodd, Mead) is 
about a boy of fourteen, a girl of twelve, 
and a pair of twins eight years old apiece. 
You meet them on the steamer from 
Southampton to Havre, almost in sight 
of land; they are on their way to France 
with their parents, for their father has 
been sent to Europe by his native state. 
Indiana, to study city and town govern- 
ments. As this takes a good deal of time, 
he has taken his whole family along. 
They travel by easy stages through Nor- 
mandy—making an especially interest- 
ing stop at Joan of Arc’s Rouen—and 
arrive in Paris just in time to get into a 
quite surprising and mysterious occur- 
rence in their hotel. I never had anything 
like that happen to me in a French 
hotel, but then there weren’t any Rus- 
sians or secret service men in the ones 
I’ve lived in, so far as I know, and that 
might make a difference. Anyway, the 
family goes on its way through the 
chateau country, to the marvellous 
island-citadel of Mont Saint-Michel, to 
Rheims where they attend an aviation 
meet—indeed to places enough to give 
them an excellent notion of what life is 
like in France, in the country as well as 
in the cities. The story takes into ac- 


count small but very important things | 


about foreign travel, and makes it seem 
very real and alive to the reader. 

As this French tour took in both Or- 
leans and Rouen, the next book to tell 
you about is naturally the new life of 
Joan of Arc, by Albert Bigelow Paine, 
called The Girl in White Armor (Mac- 
millan). Two years ago Mr. Paine pub- 
lished a biography of Joan that was 
almost a guide-book as well; it followed 
her footsteps wherever she had been in 
France and, with the pictures of these 
places as they are today, made two large 
fine volumes. Their special value, how- 
ever, was that they gave the actual testi- 
mony at her trial and the ascertained 
facts about her career, without too much 
guesswork. Now Mr. Paine has rewritten 
this book so as to keep all the story 
together, in a plain and most moving 
narrative. There is no reason why a 
grown-up reader should not enjoy it 
quite as much as a younger one, but 
there is every reason why a girl in her 
teens should find this story of Joan of 
Arc beautiful, touching and inspiring. 
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Girls Who Did 


By Heten Ferris and Vircinta Moore 


And here is news! If you will send 
in your order on the coupon below 
Helen Ferris herself will autograph 
your copy and see that you get it. 


His is the book Helen Ferris has 
zr written for you with her friend, 
Virginia Moore. It’s a fascinating 
book—all about other real girls and 
their careers. True stories about such 
interesting people as Ethel Barry- 
more and Jeritza and Peggy Hoyt. 


N. B.—It’s a lovely Christmas or 
birthday present. 


E. P. Dutton and Company 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 
Dear Sirs: | 
Here is $2.50 for my own copy of Helen Ferris’ and Virginia | 
Moore’s book, Girls Who Did. Please ask Helen Ferris to auto- 
graph it for me. l 
| 
| 
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We are signaling you that 


the moving picture film of the International Camp 
of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in August, 1927, is now ready for 
distribution to Girl Scouts throughout the United 
States. The picture is a fascinating one, showing 
glimpses of the trip which twenty-four of our 
Golden Eaglets and First Class Scouts took, with 
their officers, across the ocean, and many scenes 
at the camp at Geneva. The charge for the film 
is two dollars for each showing, with an addi- 
tional charge of twenty-five cents for each day 
the film is kept after it has been shown. Trans- 
portation must be prepaid when the film is being 
returned to National Headquarters. 


Write for information to Nationa Girt Scout 
HeapQuarTErs, at 670 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 
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To Make Your Hair Curl 


(Continued from page 15) 
they lose, not only most of their pristine 
flavor, but practically all of their food 
value. 

The French—from whom we get so 
many good ideas about cooking—have a 
way of cooking vegetables called brais- 
ing which does preserve all the flavor 
of the vegetable and makes even the 
despised carrots so succulent and de- 
licious that the whole family will come 
back for seconds. 

The true method of braising is to 
put the meat or vegetables in a pot with 
enough water to keep them from burn- 
ing, and to cook them over a fire and 
under burning coals placed in the cover 
of the pot. This cooks them through 
from underneath and browns them from 
above, and the result is truly delicious. 

But since the American kitchen does 
not contain a braiser, we shall have to 
improvise our own. This could be done 
on a camping trip by using an ordinary 
covered iron pot known as a Dutch oven 
and inverting the cover to hold the 
coals. But to braise vegetables in the 
kitchen without a braiser we shall be 
obliged to compromise a little and to 
modify our methods and use either one 
of the new waterless cookers or a sauce- 
pan. 

Since potatoes and onions are among 
our most common, wholesome and in- 
expensive vegetables and since we have 
them always with us, I am going to give 
you as the basic recipe for braising 
vegetables a la Girl Scout—braised 
potatoes and onions. This will serve as 
a pattern for braising all vegetables. 


Braised Potatoes and Onions 


2 tablespoons fat 

1 teaspoon salt 
Water to cover 
1 tablespoon fat 4 cup cream (may 
be omitted) 


4 onions 
4 potatoes 


Spread a paper over your table. Put 
a shallow saucepan or a large frying pan 
on the stove ready to use when the 
vegetables are ready. A deeper saucepan 
may be used but a shallow pan is better 
because the water evaporates more 
readily and lessens the cooking time. 
Measure out the fat into the frying pan. 
While the fat is melting slowly, peel and 
slice the onions and add to the fat 
(Peel the onions before the potatoes be- 
cause the potato helps to remove the 
onion odor from the hands.) Wash, peel 
and slice the potatoes into the pan on 
top of the onions, shaking the pan oc- 
casionally to keep the onions from 
browning or burning. Add the salt and 
enough water barely to cover them. 
Cook without the cover. 

Continue cooking until the vegetables 
are tender but do not overcook. Over- 
cooked vegetables are not as wholesome 
as those that are cooked just until they 
are done. If necessary, add more water, 
but do this only to prevent burning. Al- 
low the water to cook quite away or 
until there is very little left. Add the 
rest of the fat and, when it has melted, 
pour in the cream and let it boil up. 


Put in oven for a few minutes. This dish 
is very delicious for dinner served as an 
accompaniment to broiled chops, steak, 
ham or sausage. With any kind of meat 
or cheese sandwich it makes a delicious 
luncheon. Or it may be served as the 
main dish with slices of toast or thin 
slices of buttered graham bread. 

Carrots, green peas, string beans, lima 
beans and celery—in fact, almost any 
vegetable or combination of vegetables— 
may be cooked in this way. Try one or 
two for yourselves and then pass your 
results on to other readers of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

Below is a series of menus for dinners 
you can prepare yourself, each of which 
contains a braised vegetable: 


Menu I 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Broiled Chops Baked Potatoes 
Braised Carrots or Braised Carrots with 


celery 
Lettuce Salad Pineapple Delight 
Brown Bread and Butter 


Menu II 


Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 

Braised Potatoes and Onions 

Stuffed Peaches and Rice 
Cocoa 


Menu III 


Broiled Steak 
Braised Potatoes and Onions 
Buttered String Beans 
Lettuce Salad with Green Pepper Dressing 
Graham Muffins 
Banana Jelly 


Here are two new desserts, Pineapple 
Delight and Stuffed Peaches and Rice. 


Pineapple Delight 


1 pt. can of pineapple ¥% lb. marshmallows 
Y% pint of cream (whipped) 





Always peel onions before potatoes, because 
Potatoes take the strong odor from your hands 


Drain the pineapple. Put the marsh- 
mallows to soak in the pineapple juice 
until they are soft. Add the pineapple 
cut up in small pieces. Chill. Just before 
serving fold in the whipped cream. Serve 
very cold. 


Stuffed Peaches on Rice 


1 cup cold boiled 8 halves canned 
rice peaches 
2 tablespoons sugar ™% glass jam 
Y% cup whipped YZ cup chopped nuts 
cream 
% cup maraschino cherries, chopped ‘(may 
be omitted) 


Tess the rice, sugar, whipped cream 
and maraschino cherries lightly together. 
Place a layer of this mixture on indi- 
vidual glass dessert dishes. Mix the nuts 
and jam. Put two halves of the peach 
on each bed of rice with a ball of the 
jam and nut mixture in each half. Top 
with whipped cream, if desired. 

There are many other combinations 
that you will think of yourself. For a 
simple home lunch, braised carrots and 
onions and potatoes served with baked 
sausages is delicious and satisfying for 
midwinter appetites. But whatever menu 
you plan be sure to include vegetables. 

Different vegetables supply us with 
different food elements. It is necessary 
for our bodies to have the starch that is 
in the seeds of plants—like peas and 
beans—for energy; their protein for 
building tissue and repairing it, and their 
minerals for bleod and bone. We need 
lettuce, spinach, beet tops, green 
leafy vegetables for roughage and 
iron and vitamin A, which is so valuable 
as a beauty aid to eyes, skin and hair. 
Two other important vitamins, B and C, 
are found in the leafy vegetables when 
they are eaten raw, and in many of the 
starchy vegetables. 

But there’s no use in eating vegetables 
for health and good looks unless we get 
out of them all the food values that are 
in them. They are best raw, but, sadly 
enough, man has so pampered his stom- 
ach since he lived in caves, that he cannot 
eat most vegetables unless their fibre 
has been softened by boiling, baking, 
steaming or frying. We cook nearly all 
our vegetables. And that’s where the 
trouble begins. For it is during the cook- 
ing that much of the best that is in them 
—from both the point of view of nutri- 
ment and of taste—is apt to escape. 

The best way to cook vegetables is to 
bake them in their skins and then eat 
the skins but, unfortunately, only a few 
of our vegetables, like potatoes, lend 
themselves to this method of treatment. 
The second best way is to braise them; 
and we can do that. 

To make sure of your proper quota of 
vitamins and minerals, then, you ought 
to follow two rules in the matter of your 
daily diet. The first is always to eat at 
least one, preferably two, of the raw 
vegetables mentioned above. And the 
second is to eat at least one potato baked 
or boiled in its jacket, overcoat and all. 
The third is to. cook the vegetables in 
such a manner as to conserve all of their 
food value and their flavor. 





Washington’s Birthday comes in February 
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The Beholder 


(Continued from page 30) 
Rob Moore as in the book. She lives at 
Louisville and is now Mrs. Dick. She 
has two little boys, the oldest about 
six. Betty—the writer in the stories— 
was made up of several people and 
Mrs. Johnston’s sister did the poem writ- 
ing for her. Eugenia, Phil, Stewart, 
Warick Hall (a famous school for girls) 
and nearly all of the Ware family were 
imaginary. Mary Ware was also made 
up of several different characters. The 
lovely little Colonel never did live at 
Locusts and, sorry to say, the house 
at Locusts is all changed, and the long 
avenue of trees are ash trees instead 
of locusts. “The Beeches” is real, and 
the home of the grandmother of Two 
Little Knights of Kentucky’s is also real. 
One of the little knights is in Washington 
and the other is at Louisville. 

Marjorie WIEST 
Troop One, Lexington, Kentucky. 


A New Game 


Everybody’s playing the Nature Trail 
Game. And, since it appears to be so 
popular, THE AMERICAN Girt thought it 
would be a good idea to make it possible 
for all readers of the magazine to play it 
together every month. So, from now on, 
there will be seven questions on each 
Beholder Page for you to answer. Out 
of these, you should be able to get five— 
the other two will probably be for some 
region where the climate is different from 
your climate. 

Here are the first seven questions. Get 
out your Nature Trail books and enter 
your observations and discoveries. 

1. Select a tree you pass often and 
note any interesting things you find on 
it and the changes that occur over a 
period of three months. Look under 
the loose bark, in the curled leaves and 
in cracks and holes. Write an interesting 
story for the Beholder in April. 

2. Find and name the constellation 
now in the southeastern sky whose broth- 
ers in the woods make tracks like these: 

i P= « 
al ep °@« 

3. What does the gray squirrel eat 
when a heavy snow crust covers his hid- 
ing places for nuts? 

4. Dogs and cats make different kinds 
of tracks with their feet. One shows a 
claw track and the other does not. Which 
has the sharper claws and why? 

5. Find the group of stars which out- 
line the face of the Bull; name them 
and the red star which marks the Bull’s 
eye. 

6. What four trees or shrubs can you 
find showing flower buds or blossoms 
now? 

7. Take a census of the birds that are 
in your vicinity at this time of the 
year. Plan to hike and see different kinds 
of country like hills, woods, marshland, 
or different parts of a large park. 

Why not have all the girls in each 
patrol of your troop play this Trail game 








She Certainly Knows Her $ Signs 


WHENEVER you see Emogene ringing in an alarm you may be sure she’s 
got another scheme for making money. You never saw such a girl for 
grabbing every opportunity. She’s got the whole troop dizzy with plans for 
filling the Camp Coffee Can, as we call our treasure-chest. Faye and Muriel were 
over when the postman brought the new Needlecraft Magazine. “Here’s an- 
other money-maker,” said Faye. “Let’s get subscriptions to Needlecraft and earn 
some easy commissions! Every woman will want it, and every man will give it 
to his lady!” 

“It’s good for Girl Scouts, too,” put in Muriel. “I’m terribly nervous over 
needlework. Look how I stopped the run in my hose and you just ought to 
see the job I did embroidering my name on my camp blanket. Every girl ought 
to wield a nifty needle. I get as excited as a boy at a fudge party whenever I 
see one.” 

Emogene undid that fancy fountain pen of hers and got a sheet of paper, 
while Faye hunted up an empty envelope. Muriel did the writing and if you'll 
address a query for the money-making plan just as these girls did, you'll find 
it will fit with you and your troop like an extra blanket on a cold night. I’d love 
to see you filling your coffee can this way. Write me. 


JANE LEWIS, Secretary of the Girls’ Money-Guild, 
NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE, 521 CHAPEL ST., AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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Art and Craft Supplies 





Tools and Designs. Beads and Loom. Hooked-Rug 
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and keep a patrol nature trail book as 
well; you might also keep a troop book 
for the best adventures and pictures. 
And remember the Beholder! 

BerTHA CHAPMAN Capy 


And so does a George Washington story, by Constance Lindsay Skinner 
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Midge’s Surprise Package 


(Continued from page 41) 
when Sydney decided to die for some- 
body else. 

Glo rolled over. “Yes,” she said, “T’ll 
help her with the music,” and she went 
back to sleep. 

The next morning, first thing, Midge 
and Glo and I went to Spin’s room. 

“Spin,” said Midge, “you have to 
write the May Day play.” 

“Oh! I can’t—” started Spin. 

Midge took her by the shoulders and 
shook her hard. 

“Don’t you ever say that again,” she 
said. “You don’t know what you can do. 
You’ve never tried anything.” 

Midge talked and talked and Spin 
blinked and blinked. Finally she said, 
“Oh Midge! Do you really think I could 
do it?” 

“Of course you can!” said Midge. 

That night Midge went to Spin’s room. 
They worked until light bell. Midge went 
the next night and the next and the next. 
Spin bought a ream of yellow paper and 
she wrote all over everything. Finally 
the plays were all submitted to the 
judges. Then one day Midge came in and 
said, “Well, Spin got it!” 

Glo and I wanted to rush out and tell 
everybody but Midge stopped us. 

“We are not going to tell the name 
of the winner until the May Day play 
has made a noise like a Big Success. 
Writing it is just the beginning. We have 
to stage it now. We’re going to have it 
at Witchwood.” And so we began. 

The girls from South Georgia had their 
folks send in barrels of gray hanging 
moss. We used that for gloom and we 
spread it around thick. Out on the back 
porch we had boxes and boxes of flowers 
that the girls in the botany class had 
grown and that were to take the place 
of gloom when the House reached the 
Land Where-things-are-as-they-ought-to- 
be. Gosh, we did work hard! 

One May morning a whole band of 
fairies (they were freshmen really) went 
through Oakdale hanging May baskets 
on every door and inviting everybody to 
come to see The Rescue of a House. 

That afternoon I was behind scenes 
getting everybody dressed and working 
the jim-cracks so of course it was hard 
for me to get any illusion. I kept hoping 
that the play didn’t look to others as I 
saw it. Witchwood, though, did look 
most forlorn when everybody arrived. It 
looked haunted in spite of the late after- 
noon sunshine and the gorgeous May 
weather. The windows were shuttered 
tight and gloom hung from every corner. 

I took a peep at the Fairy Queen 
dancing, but all I could see was that the 
safety-pin that was placed I knew where 
was about to turn loose and let her 
wings drop. 

It didn’t though, and the Queen called 
all her fairies and elves and brownies 
together and ordered them to whisk the 
house to the Land-of-ought-to-was, as 
Bob called it. The fairies danced around 
the house casting spells hither and yon, 
and Bob and I and some Tech boys 
pulled the wires and gathered in all the 
gloom. 


Then Father Time took up his sickle 
and started out, but the Fairy Queen and 
her whole brigade met him and, after 
a brief argument, she—he—Mary—Time 
came back into the house. 

Then down the road came the Bride 
and Bridegroom in a gorgeous carriage 
that the livery stable let us have for 
nothing, since we had a sign on the back 
saying “Donated by the Higsby Livery 
and Feed Company, Dealers in Hay and 
Oats.” 

The returning Bride was Spinach her- 
self and she looked like a princess and 
not at all like a box of soda crackers. 
She was really pretty in her rose-pat- 
terned gown. Or perhaps she was pretty 
because her eyes were shining and her 
cheeks were flushed. 

And then came the grand climax and 
the Big Rescue. The ghosts in the house 
couldn’t stand the merry-making and 
happiness any longer. We had thunder 
and lightning and Glo had her orchestra 
make a big noise like souls in torment. 
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A fiery ghostly steed rushed to the front 
door—at least he was suppesed to be a 
fiery steed but he forgot to fire. He was 
Moses’ mule, Sol, wrapped up in a sheet. 
We thought we could hide the fact that 
he was a mule but we couldn’t. The 
mule in him would out. He got stubborn. 
Midge, who was the ghostly Margaret, 
and Flo Fowler, who was the ghostly 
groom, rushed out and hopped on the 
fiery steed. They were supposed to gal- 
lop, gallop, down the River Road with 
the bride’s white veil flying behind them, 
but instead they just sat. Sol kept his 
two front feet planted as firm as the 
house’s foundation. 

Mose stuck his head out the door. 

“Twist his tail, Miss Midge,” he ad- 
vised in a very loud whisper. 

Glo let loose her orchestra again in 
hopes of giving Sol an inspiration. All 
Sol did was let one ear cock forward, 
entirely disarranging his costume. Twist- 
ing his tail was out of the question be- 
cause to do that we would have to 
undress him and completely reveal the 
fact that he was mule. Those of us be- 
hind the scenes were desperate when 
Midge thought about turning Sol’s head 


toward home instead of toward the 
covered bridge. That was what Sol 
wanted. He galloped off triumphantly 
with Midge and Flo jiggling on top of 
him and the white veil that should have 
flown wig-wagging from side to side. 

As they disappeared, Bob and I got 
busy with the jim-cracks and we let a 
ghost fly out of every window. We had 
sheets moving along the wires from the 
windows to the trees. In the trees were 
stationed elves whose duty it was to 
catch each ghost and conceal it in a 
clothes-bag, creating the impression of 
ghosts vanishing in thin air. 

Then came the grand finale when the 
whole cast danced a jubilee because 
Witchwood was rescued from the ghosts. 

“Do you reckon everybody likes it?” 
said an anxious someone at my elbow. 
It was Midge. 

Then we heard thunderous applause 
and folks shouting, “Author! Author!” 

“T reckon they did,” I said. 

Dr. Adair found Spin and led her for- 
ward on the piazza. She went protesting. 

“Really, Midge did more than I did,” 
she kept saying, but the applause was so 
great nobody heard her. Dr. Adair looked 
around for Midge, but Midge was out of 
sight and Spin went by herself to get all 
the honor and glory in the world. 

It was a big moment for little Spinach. 
The sophs threw roses at her—those 
same sophs who wanted to mop up her 
tears. And the juniors sang to her. And 
the freshmen hopped around as ex- 
cited as anything. They just went wild 
when Dr. Adair pinned a big gold star 
on their banner. 

I went to find Midge. It was her Big 
Idea and her push and her leadership 
that had made Spin’s play a success. 

I hunted everywhere. I found every- 
body except Midge. Bob was sitting 
under a tree looking disconsolate and 
trying to write something. 

I looked over his shoulder and saw: 


“Natalie, my Natalie 

Why don’t you fall in love with me? 
As I sit beneath this tree 

You treat me just like a flea.” 


’ 


“Sally,” he said, “is that poetry?’ 

“No, Bob,” I said, “I don’t think 
i i.” 

He sighed a sigh of anguish. 

“T’ve fallen for her just like a ton of 
bricks,” he said, “and she won’t even 
look at me. I thought if I could write 
a little poetry—” 

“Maybe she thinks you are a frost, 
Bob,” I said. “You know you thought 
she was one.” 

“T didn’t know her then,” said Bob. 

I looked at Spin. She was standing 
with Charlie, and all the Tech boys 
(those boys who would not swing a 
brick) were around her begging her to 
write them a song for their Glee Club. 

Behind me a visitor was saying, “Why 
do you girls call her Spin?” 

And just then Midge bobbed up. 
“Spin? Oh! that’s short for Spin-a-Yarn. 
We named her that because she’s a 
genius at spinning yarns.” I could have 
hugged that girl. 





“Red Ridinghood’s Wolf—and Cora’—Read it 


in February! 
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+ Lapele—G. S., Bronse.......... ‘50 rae Scout ieee 7 esha pee e aes -05 _ Per hundred.......-....++4. 10.00] Aluminum Case............... 50 

t Girl Scout P ins se aTSorke out ay spats — on egy hot age SxXII...... Re Girl Scout Stationery. ee fe .55 
10. safety catch)......... 3.00] Gi esis ee An ; . EE RRA EREERS OO ROS *0°/Girl Se t Stickere—ea 
God Pied oafetycate)-0 0... ~ a geal zoo] Segal Laws easn.....-:- 5 

PL t ES : SE OED nos cea hwiivns sevens i a ee 7 
eee... -glHeglth Record Books, cach! °00°.. aol Si GAP IIN -zojstockings, Cotton, siass 8-11 ...... -50 
Midget gold filled............++ .50| Handbook, Cloth Board Cover..... 1.10|Producing Amateur Entertain- Sun Watch. .............eeeeeee 1.00 

Worn by Officers or Girl Flexible Cloth Cover.........- 80] ments (By Helen Ferris) 2.00] Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
Scouts when not in uniform English Girl Guide............. 75 ne eS ; ee LT? ee 02 

Senior Girl Scout Pin......... -. 5/@ame gervice Booklet, each... ... -10/Scout Mastership.........--.... 1.50] 3 for sc; 12 for 15c; 100 for 1.00 = 

seers . 1.00} T 2 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop runpine end evs wieg * oe my as Thesed, age spool -I5 
Songs Ra .05 35) Pe 1.20 
8 Per hundred... ‘") g’so| Tree Marker (not pak bee ores 8.00]f Uniform "Make-u 
< ; ong Coa Sree F 

America, the Beautiful........... -05 International Conference and wes Se Troop Management Course....... “75 1 Long Coat Pattern Give = 

ONE DEES coc cevccdanvbves -10]Knots, Hitches and Splices. -55| Troop Register (Field Notebook 1 Pair Lapels pattern 

ER Oe .10 L ife Saving Booklet.... . auc! SUMMER aaceia so ou: 8in0s-a tien 6 caa in. ae t Spool of Thread sise 

Everybody Ought to Be a Scout . .15|Lone Girl Scout Traiimake eas 10 1 Set of Buttons t " 

First National Training School... . .25|Nancy Goes Girl Scouting a ony Sheets Dao fests VOTER - - «202 2000s ms 

aii: lin ae ga 60 (Jean Henry Large)........... 1.50 Cash Record (15 ~ 25c package 1 poe] one Pattern Give 

Gisi Scouts Are Truc......... 1s Nature Program— Per sheet (broken pkg ...3C ea. I P =Sg- — 

Girl Scout So = ile dee he . uide to Girl Scout Leaders Treasurer's Monthly Ee I Srl ~a pets patiern 

“ut Gi oie da “whine. SS t Str of Buttons, 7 

iT! out ature ral vuUl es er et oRen a. «+ - Ze e > s 5 
Vocal Booklet. .....+++++++++++ gs gc crn ceea .03| Treasurer's or en pkg.) s Record €4-| No Make-up sets for middies 
Piano Edition. .......+++++++++ .30] First Class and Rambler. ....... .05 (15 sheets -25C Package and bi 

Girl Scout Song Sheet........... -04| Second Class and Observer ...... -10 Per sheet (EES ‘phe. . . -gc ea.| Whistles... 1.2... eee cece eeees .20 

Lots of 10 OF More... 1 eee ee eee -03 FO BEE Jocccacecvvcsscace -I5| Individual Record Wrist Watch, Radiolite........... 4.00 
Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 

1. Girl Scout Equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 

2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 

3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 

4. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 

When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting throughout 
the country, and to maintain your National Organization. Above prices are postage paid and subject to change without notice. 
+Authorized department stores cannot sell these items. *Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 
° : . 
Mail all Orders to GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 670 Lexington Ave., New York City 











Earn your own equipment with American Girl premiums—urite for a list 
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Household Helps 


Those tiny motors that nate take the 
drudgery out of mother’s housework 
tun so fast that only the finest oil 
will prevent excessive wear and une 
necessary repair bills. 


3-in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS- Cleans & Polishes 


has just the right consistency for 
properly oiling all small motors. It 
won't burn out at high speeds; won’t 
gum; won’t evaporate. 
Suggest to mother to put a drop or 
two in the oil hole or oil cup of her 
vacuum cleaner, sewing machine or 
washing machine motor every time 
she uses it. 3-in-One penetrates 
quickly; works out old grease and 
dirt and provides perfect lubrication. 
At all good stores in 1-oz., $-oz. and 
4-pint bottles and in 3-oz. Handy 
bil Cans. 

FREE~—Generous sample and 
Illustrated Dictionary of Uses. Write 
for both on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St., New York, N. Y. 

33 Years of Continuous Service 

KRs73 




















KNOW EARN WEAR 
Girl Scout Merit Badges 





Sympo. « - + Bae 


Show Your Badge! 


Girl Scout Badges add immeas- 
urably to the beauty and dis- 
tinction of your uniform. Wear 
them! Let your friends be proud 
of the honors you have won. 

Girl Scout Badges are beautifully 
designed—and beautifully made 
by the largest makers of em- 
broidered emblems in the world. 

Manufactured by 


Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 























BROWNIE NAM ESC CARDS 
Latest Handy Size. 50 Perfect Name 

Size 1%4x2% pr rncet in “an 
black, gloss black, silver, or gold. 
Choice of Old English, Script or plain 
types. With novelty case, Price com- 
plete 50c. Send stamps, coinormoney 





order. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Agents Wanted. 
156 Main St. 


BROWNIE NAME CARD CO.: Coventry, R. I. 





When Stamps Are 
Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


Touva has been in existence as a mod- 
ern State for less than a year but it now 
wishes to announce to the world that it 
is a Republic. It has not yet found a 
place on the maps of the world and you 
will not be able to find it in any atlas. 

Touva lies between Soviet Russia 
(Siberia) and Mongolia in a valley 
formed by the mountains of the same 
name and watered by the River Uluh- 
Kema, on whose banks stands the capital 
of the country—Krasny. Being a republic 
is not a new experience for the people 
of Touva. They set up a republic of their 
own, according to their traditions, when 
China was young and Russia was still in 
the making. The name of their country 
was temporarily lost when some power- 
ful neighbor took it over and made a 
change. Once China gathered it under 
the dragon flag; then Russia incorporated 
it with the Empire and the Soviet gov- 
ernment later made it part of Siberia. 
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From its nest in a mountain valley in 
the heart of Central Asia, Touva had 
little intercourse with the world. But it 
noticed that whatever came in through 
official sources bore a stamp, and what- 
ever went out had to have a stamp. 
While peoples and nations differed in 
their usages and customs, there was one 
thing that was universal—the stamp. 
Thus in joining itself to the great outside 
world it decided to issue its own stamps. 

On its largest stamp, the one that is 
to be most in use, is reproduced a map 
showing Touva’s geographical position. 
Other large stamps show a typical valley 
scene, with fir-clad hillsides, a lake and 
a cavalcade of horsemen fording an up- 
land stream. Another set of stamps pic- 
tures the deer and the mountain goats of 
Touva. One stamp shows a native man, 
another a Touva woman in her féte cos- 
tume, and a third the Touvan conical 
huts, one built from bark for the forest 
people and the other covered with felt 
for the dwellers on the plains. 

One set of stamps shows the amuse- 
ments of the people—riding and archery ; 
another stamp shows their industries, 
herds of grazing reindeer and flocks of 
sheep, women at looms weaving carpets, 
and the great camel caravans which cross 
the Gobi Desert and link the Touvans 
with northern China. The inscriptions of 
the first set of stamps were originally in 
Mongolian but a second printing has now 
been made in English as a compliment 
to the people with whom Touva has a 
considerable trade. 

The Soviet Republic recently cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution by issuing a com- 
memorative set of postage stamps. One 
of these is illustrated above. 





200 DIFF. es 200 


100 diff. mint Germany 10c, 25 diff. mint 
Blocks of 4 10c, 50 diff. mint Blocks of 4 25c 


FR EE one complete set of stamps to new Appro- 
val Applicant. Net Approvals sent with 
each order, unless not desired. 


IRON SPRING STAMP CO., Iron Springs, Pa. 


FREE! Fenway Unused Hundred—100 different, 

* beautiful stamps—all unused—from_ far- 

off countries, which would cost $1.00 if purchased from 

approval sheets. Included are: Albania, Antioquia, Bos- 
nia, Chad, Dahomey, Cuba, Latvia, Nyassa giraffe, etc. 

This fine packet absolutely free to new approval 

applicants enclosing 4c postage: Big lists also free— 


Write today. 
FENWAY STAMP CO 
161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 














100 diff. stamps British Colonials only; 25c, 100 
diff. United States and foreign; 12c, 10 diff. 
stamps, all triangles; 25c, 1000 hinges 10c; to ap- 
plicants for my 50c approvals. 

Charles Worcester, 25 Woodruff Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





500 all different stamps .35 
1000 all different foreign stamps .69 
2000 varieties foreign stamps $3.25 

Ask for a Selection on Approval 

WINEHOLT STAMP CO. 


Box 21 Woodbine, Pa. 





LB. PARCEL U. S. STAMPS sent anywhere 65c P. F. 
—3 Madagascar stamps & Bennett’s Messenger free to 
applicants for Approvals. (Bus, Est. 1896.) 









N’Fland Caribou 1, 2, 3, 4, 5c. Cat. 38¢. Met c12 
Chile lc to 1 Peso 1925 iss. 10 Stps. cat. 43c... -net cl5 
Australian Canberra commemorative unused cl0 


SAMUEL BENNETT, 315 N. 6th St., Millville, N. J. 








One piece German post-war “Notgeld” 


Money Given Away 


to those requesting stamps on approval 
at 50% or 60% discount. Postage 2c. 
Please state size of your collection. 


A. C. LeDuc. Dept. 102. Red Lion, Penna. 


SIZZLE 
13c 
BUG 




















211 ALL DIFFERENT. Contains 

Tigers, Camels, Dragons, Falls, Ships 

and many other wonderful stamps 

a — hour big lists of bargains. 
als if you ask for them” 

In'and = Co., 6200B Forest K. C., Mo. 





Fine Approval Selections at 50% to 60% 
off catalog. Tell us your needs. 100 differ- 
ent stamps free to all those requesting 
approvals and inclose 3c postage. Agents 
Wanted. Write NOW, Wineholt Stamp 
Co., Box 21, Woodbine, Pa. 


1000 Mixed Stamps 


Big Variety, clean of paper 10c, 30 different U. 8. 
stamps 1l0c, 40 different U. S. Precancels 10c, 100 
different U. S. Precancels 25c. Address: Homer S. 
Boster, Box 282, Dept. 2, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
birds, ships and scenery to approval applicants, all for 
a dime. 

S$. E. SAXE 














1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spaces for 


STAMP ALBUM FREE _ , 5pccsfor. 
also 7 Different Pieces Foreign Money 


with purchase of 500 different > spec stamps from 
all ae a world for only 50 





cen 

AGLE, 110! Marion, READING, PA. 
All diff. 5 Costa Rica, 5 Congo, 
5 Egypt, 5 Iceland, 6 Jamaica, 


10c EACH. 4 Liberia, 4 No. Ingermaniand, 


5 Serbia, 3 Triangles, 6 Siam, 5 Rhodesian, 3 Zanzibar, 


3 Brunei. 10 Persia. 

MANDELL 635 E. Alleghany, Phila., Pa. 
JUGOSLAVIA 

33 all different Cat. value $2.40 
Regular price of this popular packet is 75c net. While 
supply lasts we offer it as a special inducement to appli- 

cants for either U. S. or foreign approvals for only 10c. 


EASTERN STAMP CO., ODENTON, MD. 


60 different stamps $.50; 1100, $1. ; 
Largest 5 and 10c list in 
Fred Onken, 630 79th St., 








2000, $3.50. 
merica. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











105 China etc., 2c. Album (500 illust.) 3c. 
List free. Bullard, B. Bay, Dept. 29, Boston 


STAMP: 


big bargain penny approvals. They satisfy. Higher 
m7 stamps also. John Smoot, McLean, Va. * 








Write for free list of Packets and Sets, 
Neil Gronberg, Box 5441, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FREE ?}? 101 Diff. Peachy stamps to app. appl. Postage 
Johnson Stamp Co.. Jamestown, WN. Y. 





When you patronize our advertisers, please mention “The American Girl” 
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New Year’s Resolutions 


Our puzzled young friend, Betty, is go- 
ing through the annual process of making 
New Year resolutions. We see that she 
has six of them made out and is in doubt 
as to which to sign. 

It is quite certain that all of them will 
have a different outcome and, we are sorry to 
say, only one will have a chance of being 
kept unbroken throughout the year. 

By following the line attached to any one 
of the resolutions we will arrive at its re- 
spective fate. Now, if you want to know 
your own destiny for the year, here is what 
you do. First, of course, you make your reso- 
lution—or several of them if you wish. Then 
assign it to its number and follow the line 
to its finish. 

This is an excellent game for a New 
Year's party. You might trace the puzzle 
so that each guest could have a copy. 


Add a Letter 


3y adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, eight new 
words will be formed. The eight added let- 
ters will spell the name of a metal. 

Rate. Air. Tone. Rice. Deal. 
Arch. 


Ever. 
Sage. 


An Acrostic 
The capital and last letters of six four- 
letter words which are defined below will 
make the names of two domestic animals. 
1. Affectionate 4. Sound of a clock 
2. Inwards 5. Margin 
3. Slender 6. Warshipsofanation 


A Charade 


My first is in boot, but never in shoe 

My sccond’s in four, but not in two. 

My third is in glove, but not in mitten. 

My fourth is in feline, but never in kitten. 

My fifth is in pamphlet, but not in book. 

My sixth is in corner, but never in nook. 

My seventh’s in smile, but not in pout. 

My whole a merit badge, you'll find out. 

By AttcE DurGIN 

Troop Two, Bronxville, New York 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


Construct a five-letter word square with 
words of the following definitions: 
To boil 
4. To loosen 
An aesthetic 
By R. D. Van Hooster 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


1. To run out 
An odor 


Word Jumping 
By changing one letter in the word at a 
time change WORK into EASE in five 
moves. 
An Enigma 
I am a well known slogan of 16 letters. 
My 7, 10, 9, 14, 1, is an ancient British 


priest. 

My 15, 6, 2, 8, is plunder. 

My 12, 3, 16, is a period of twenty-four 
hours 


My 4 and 5 is to depart. 
A Cross Word Puzzle 
HORIZONTAL 


1. Your father 

6. A man’s name 

7. Anexclamation 

9. A continent 

10. A short sleep 

12. To make lace 

15. A part of the 
body 

17. A boy’s _nick- 
name 

19. Half a printer's 
measure 

20. A toy 

22. A heavenly 


body 


VERTICAL 


. An article 

. A writing 
utensil 

The first man 
. To wash gold 
out by hand 

. A head cover- 
ing 
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11. Patrick 
13. A part of the body 
14. Rodents 
16. To conclude 
18. What a house is built on 
21. A state 
Sent by RowENA MaAcDovcati 


Holly Troop Two, Warren, Rhode Island 


ANSWE 
JO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES) 





Curistmas Puzz_e 
game, book ring, 
watch, ring. 3. 
5. Umbrella. 6. 


PackaceEs: 1. Belt, ties, 

(lemon). 2. Skates, sweater. 
Handkerchiefs. 4. Sewing kit 
y ule-log. 
Puzz_e Pack Worp Square 


CHaRADE: Prepared 


Worp Jumpinc: 
Page, pare, park, pork, 
cork, cook, book. 


An Enicma: “In 
God we trust.” 
ConceaLep Grocer- 
res: Vinegar, butter, 
cloves, salt, cinna- 
mon, bread, coffee, 
starch. 








You will meet Neysa McMein herself next month in an article by Helen Ferris 
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Books as Floliday Gifts 


Order from the Girl Scout Book List 
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| RAMPING 
TRAILING 


GIRL OUI 


Nancy Goes 
Girl Scouting 


“Tramping and Trailing 
with the Girl Scouts” 


The latest Girl Scout publication, a 
gay little book that will lead you 
out-of-doors, show you how to build 
a fire, make a bed roll, cook delicious 
meals and to choose the spot for 
your overnight camping place— 
what to do, what to take, what to 
wear, and hints of what to look for 
when you take to the trail—even a 
glimpse of where the trail really 
goes. Paper cover, 35 cents. 





«NANCY GOES 5 
GIRL SCOUTING 











The Girl Scout 


Girl Scout Short Stories 
—Second Book 


The most lovable and adventurous 
heroines from the American Girl 
Magazine were chosen for this book. 
There is Becky, the plucky girl of 
Boone’s Kentucky; Carol, who lives 
in a haunted house; Midge the irre- 
pressible; Ella, who befriends an ele- 
phant; Little Aki, a Japanese girl, 
and many others who move through 
adventure stories and gay yarns and 
mystery tales. Price $2.00. 





GIRL SCOUT 


By Jean Henry Large with an in- 
troduction by Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover. The story of a ranch 
girl who knows how to ride and 
handle a rope and meet emergen- 
cies—what happens to her when 
she comes to town to go to school 
and learn French and music and 
know other girls. Being a Girl 
Scout makes it much easier, but 
much more  adventurous—and 
makes a story that all Girl Scouts 
will like. Price, $1.50. 
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Diary for 1928 


A little rose-colored book that will 
slip into the pocket or pocket book. 
It contains a number of pleasant 
hints and suggestions for Girl Scout 
activities, and nature notes that will 
call the attention of Girl Scouts to 
what is happening as the seasons 
pass. The Diary is adaptable as Girl 
Scouting itself, for it is not only just 
what girls will like for themselves, 
but it makes an admirable patrol 
nature diary and observation record. 

















The [one Girl Scout 
"Railmaker 





“The Lone Girl 
Scout Trail Maker’ 


For the girl who wants to be a Girl 
Scout, but who lives in the coun- 
try where there are no chums of 
her own age, this new little book- 
let introduces her to Girl Scouting 
and shows her adventures in com- 
radeship, and woodcraft, thrift, use- 
fulness, citizenship and friendliness. 
In short, it gives her the opportu- 
nity to be a Tenderfoot Girl Scout. 
It will be followed soon with Second 
and First Class Booklets for Lone 
Girl Scouts. Paper cover, 10 cents. 


Price, 50 cents. 
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Scouting for Girls, 
Abridged Edition 


The abridged edition of the Girl 
Scout Handbook published this fall 
contains much new material, includ- 
ing your nature program developed 
by Dr. Bertha Chapman Cady, with 
one of the nature projects set forth 
in detail. The latest revision of all 
rank and badge requirements is 
given, and various Girl Scout activ- 
ities are brought up to date—nota- 
bly the First Aid and Girl Scout 
ceremonies. Both leaders and Girl 
Scouts will want this abridged edi- 
tion. Price, 80 cents. 





“The Brown Book 


for Brown Owls” 
The American Brownie pro- 
gram. If you are a captain 
or a Girl Scout leader in- 
terested in Brownies and eli- 
gible to take a pack, you will 
find this little book stimulat- 
ing and useful. Paper cover, 
50 cents. 








Brown Book 
for Brown Owls 








“The Girl Scout 
Game Book” 


During its short life, this little 
book has become practically in- 
dispensable to troops who like new 
and better ways of doing things— 
for it is full of nature games, and 
games that show handiness at knot 
tying, use of the compass, signal- 
ing, map making and first aid and 
some glorious Girl Scouting games 
besides. Paper cover, 35 cents. 
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Mail all Ordersto GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 670 Lexington Ave., New York City 





HEN you want to look your very It is beautifully tailored with a handy tie loop and pocket 


best, at school, on the gym floor or as well as a generous hem at the bottom. 

las sone pilin need Gnesi a Mike And last but not least more Girl Scouts are wearing the 
os c contest, wear a MAN O’WAR than any other make. 
y 


O’WAR Middy. This is the middy The model illustrated above is made of snow-white Super- 
that the Girl Scouts voted their Jean and is priced as low as $1.50. MAN O'WAR togs for 
favorite in a recent questionnaire school, gym and camp are fine in quality as this justly famous 


7 s x 
| _ eangeut by the-ediner ol the Ameri: SGly. The MAM DWAR MOH & an ob: Seodieg @ 
can Girl. A middy that any girl would be proud to quarters, New York. 


wear. And these are the reasons: BRANIGAN. GREEN & CO 
The MAN O'WAR has sloped sides and fits trimly Originasors of am Sloped Side Middy . 


over the hips, requiring no pinning. JY 0 a 
MANO WAR Baltimore, Md. 


It is a smart, quality middy at a moderate price. 
ES 


EVERYTHING FOR in StS) SCHOOL, CAMP OR GYM 








